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MARAN ATHA 


O Lord, come! This has been the cry of the Christian centuries. 
Out of the misery, the sin, the despair of their daily life, men have 
looked forward to a better age which Jesus should bring in. 
Humanity is evil; God himself must establish by miracle the reign 
of righteousness and joy. 

Sometimes this hope has been baldly literal. The Judge was 
to appear in the sky, the dead were to be given back their flesh, 
the millions of millions who have made up history were to be 
gathered before the throne high in the heavens. After the final 
judgment, the evil were to be sent to eternal fire where they were 
to burn forever and forever, suffering mental and physical agony. 

But prior to this last determination of final destinies, Jesus was 
to return to bind Satan and reign upon the earth during a thousand 
years in which evil was to be held in check, and the Christians were 
to enjoy every blessing in a nation ruled by Jesus from Jerusalem. 
The thousand years were to be followed by the final conflict in 
which goodness as embodied in a conquering Christ was to be made 
eternally triumphant. 


You say you do not believe this? There are thousands who do, 
and among them some of the most earnest Christian workers. 
Indeed, they frankly say that the belief in such a physical return of 
Jesus as conqueror is the great motive of their earnestness. 

But they minimize the horrors of this primitive belief of Jewish 
revolutionaries wich the early Christians held. They do not share 
in the desire for revenge upon oppressors that moved the writers of 
apocalypses like those which bear the name of Enoch and of Peter. 
They believe in a literal coming in the sky, but they do not believe 
—at least many of them do not believe—in literal lakes of fire. 
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They are too Christian to rejoice in other people’s tortures. They 
want Christ to reign and they want righteousness to be universal. 

And who does not? ‘Those of us who can see that Christianity 
is not to be identified precisely with the beliefs of primitive Chris- 
tians, who have learned to interpret rather than indiscriminately 
to appropriate the messianic pictures of Jewish literature reappear- 
ing in the New Testament—we, too, believe that there can be no 
lasting peace or justice until Jesus is supreme in humanity. That 
sin cannot ultimately bring joy, that wrong must give way before 
the gospel, this, too, we believe because we believe in Jesus as 
the revelation of very God. In that sense we are premillenarian. 


Why, then, this bitterness of assault of those Christians who 
hold the Judaistic messianic hope upon those who hold the hope of a 
spiritually triumphant Jesus ? 

Partly because they believe we do not believe in the Bible. 

Partly because they believe that we belittle Jesus. 

Partly because some of their champions have taken up into their 
spirits some of the rancor and pessimism born of the passion for 
revenge that beats in the Jewish apocalypses and came over into the 
later books of the New Testament like Jude and the Revelation. 

And partly because we ourselves through intellectual pride 
have failed to realize that the gospel is a promise of victory rather 
than a mere call to moral obligations. Our thought may have been 
accurate, but our hearts may have been too cold. 

ad ad 

Let us understand each other and be reconciled because of our 
common trust in Jesus as the world’s Savior and future Master. 

It is sad to see Christian brethren offer their gifts at the altar 
when either is conscious that the other has aught against him. 
Let us first be reconciled to each other and then offer to our God each 
his own gift of honest, though differing, theories of the Lord’s coming. 

ad 

For even as we pray, O Lord, come! the Lord replies, 

I never went away. I have been with you and will be with you 
all the days. I have come to you. Will you come to Me? 
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LEWIS BAYLES PATON, PH.D., D.D. 


Professor of Old Testament Criticism, Hartford Theological Seminary 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Progress in religion depends upon 
progress in knowledge. Lower forms 
of belief are consistent with ignorance, 
but higher forms cannot exist without 
intelligence. Each stage in the growth 
of the religion of the Bible was inaugu- 
rated with a new revelation of truth, and 
required of its adherents comprehension 
of this truth. Christianity makes the 
highest intellectual demands of all the 
religions of the world. Protestantism, 
as the highest form of Christianity, 
depends upon learning for its existence. 
It believes in the acceptance of new 
truth, but this calls for ability to discern 
the truth. It believes in the right of 
private judgment, but this implies that 
the individual is competent to form a 
judgment. It believes in the govern- 
ment of the church by its members, but 
this requires that the members should be 
trained to rule. Just as democracy in 
the state calls for the highest type of 
secular intelligence, so also democracy 
in the church demands the highest type 
of religious intelligence. 

When now we ask ourselves whether 
this standard is.realized by our modern 
Protestantism, we shall all agree, I think, 
in a negative answer. Our church mem- 
bers and their children unquestionably 
know less about the Bible and the doc- 
trines of Christianity than their grand- 
parents did. It is the universal experi- 
ence of high-school teachers and college 


professors that biblical allusions are un- 
intelligible, not only to the children of 
those without church affiliations, but 
also to children who come from our best 
Christian families. A professor in the 
University of Wisconsin found no one 
in a large class who could tell him who 
Judas was. One student ventured the 
guess that he was an officer in the court 
of Charlemagne. Professors of English 
literature have repeatedly set examina- 
tion papers in references to the Bible, 
and have found that their classes were 
unable to explain them. Not one mem- 
ber in the freshman class of a college 
understood the meaning of the words, 
“The Easter angel seated by the empty 
tomb.” The present writer has been 
teaching for twenty years in a theo- 
logical seminary, and has observed a 
progressive deterioration in knowledge 
of the Bible in the students that enter 
each year. 

This is lamentable from the point 
of view of mere culture. The English 
classics are sealed books to most of our 
young people because they do not know 
enough about the Bible to understand 
their allusions. From the point of 
view of Christianity it is still more 
lamentable because it shows that our 
children know nothing of the classics 
of our religion. The same is true of 
Christian doctrine. There is not one 
church member in a hundred who can 


* A paper read at the General Conference of Congregational Churches of Connecticut, held at 
Winsted, Connecticut, November 10, 1914. 
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give an intelligent answer to the ques- 
tion: What are the main doctrines of 
the Christian religion ? 

Since this is so, it behooves us to 
inquire: What is the matter with the 
teaching that produces such poor 
results? and to discover, if possible, a 
remedy. Accordingly, I propose to 
examine some of the main forms of re- 
ligious education in the past, and to ask: 
How well are these being maintained by 
modern Protestantism, and how can they 
be improved ? 

1. Home training.—This is the oldest 
and best approved of all the methods of 
religious instruction. The Hebrew legis- 
lators and prophets again and again 
recommend it. When thy son shalt say 
unto thee, What means this Passover ? 
What means this sacrifice of firstlings ? 
What mean these stones? then thou 
shalt say unto him, Jehovah did thus and 
so unto your fathers (Exod. 13:6 ff.; 
13:13 ff.; Deut. 6:20; Josh. 4:6 ff.). 
Down to the present day the pious Jew 
on memorial occasions repeats to his 
children the story of the origin of these 
observances. In like manner the 
Apostle urges Christians to bring up 
their children in the chastening and 
admonition of the Lord (Eph. 6:4), and 
finds it a matter of congratulation that 
Timothy has enjoyed two generations of 
Christian instruction (II Tim. 1:5). 

In early Protestantism home training 
played an important part, and in New 
England it lasted down to within one or 
two generations of our own day. Our 
grandparents were systematically taught 
the Bible and the Catechism. Our 
parents missed the Catechism, but still 
had the Bible. A few of us had the 
privilege of learning at home the Scrip- 


tures and the Christian religion, but 
already in our childhood the decline 
had begun, and now even in Christian 
families home instruction is almost un- 
known. 

The chief cause of this decline is the 
progress of modern natural science and 
higher criticism that has diffused 
throughout the community the suspicion 
that the Bible is unhistorical. Parents 
find themselves unable to teach it either 
from the ancient or from the modern 
point of view, and therefore cease 
teaching. 

The only remedy for this situation 
is the training-up of a more intelligent 
race of fathers and mothers. Those who 
have never been taught cannot be 
expected to teach their children. The 
effort should be made to rouse parents 
to a sense of their responsibility, so that 
they may desire to know more about the 
Bible, and then provision should be 
made for their instruction. Libraries 
of the best modern books on the Bible 
should be placed in every church, and 
the people should be urged to read 
them. Training classes should be organ- 
ized under the leadership of the pastor 
or of a competent layman, where parents 
can be initiated into the new science and 
can be shown how it enlarges and en- 
riches our conception of revelation. It 
may well be questioned whether the 
defunct prayer-meeting, which clearly 
does not meet the religious needs of 
our generation, may not profitably be 
changed into a parent-training class. 

2. The tradition of the community.— 
All progressive religions depend for their 
diffusion upon oral tradition. Adher- 
ents of these religions talk about them 
to others and thus spread knowledge of 
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their tenets. The early religion of 
Israel was transmitted almost entirely 
by word of mouth. Even toward the 
end of the Old Testament Malachi tells 
us, “Then they that feared the Lord 
spake one with another” (Mal. 3:16). 
The gospel of Jesus was transmitted by 
oral tradition for at least a generation 
after the founding of the church. In the 
older Protestantism there was much 
talk about religious themes. Religion 
was a vital matter that men loved to 
discuss, and through discussion thought 
was stimulated and knowledge was dif- 
fused. This oral transmission seems 
almost to have died out of the com- 
munity in our day. It is considered 
bad form to talk about religion; and 
if men have beliefs, they conceal them 
in daily life. Thus the church of today 
loses the important educational asset of a 
living Christian tradition. 

The cause of this decline is the same 
as of the decline of parental teaching, 
namely, uncertainty as to what we be- 
lieve. The only remedy is the deter- 
mination to think our way through 
the problems of our age so that we shall 
again have convictions; and then to 
resolve that we will let our light so shine 
before men that they may glorify our 
Father who is in heaven. 

3. The priest.—Primitive religions can 
be transmitted by tradition, but higher 
religions are compelled to set apart teach- 
ers and to give them a special training 
for their work. From the earliest times 
the Hebrews possessed the three teaching 
orders of the priests, the prophets, and 
the wise men. As late as the time of 
Jeremiah these three orders still existed, 
for we read: “Torah shall not perisk 
from the priest, nor counsel from the 


wise, nor the word [of the Lord] from 
the prophet”’ (Jer. 18:18). 

The priests were the custodians of the 
religious inheritance of the nation. 
They knew the sacred traditions, the 
ritual, and the legislation. As Deuter- 
onomy says (17:9): “Thou shalt come 
unto the priests that shall be in those 
days, and thou shalt inquire, and they 
shall show thee the sentence and the 
judgment. According to the tenor of 
the law which they shall teach thee, 
and according to the judgment which 
they shall tell thee, thou shalt do.” As 
early as the time of David they were 
organized into a gild and they trained 
their members in the literature and the 
institutions of Israel. 

In Catholicism also this function of 
conserving the past has devolved up- 
on the priest. In Protestantism it has 
been laid upon the minister. He has 
received a splendid education. He has 
been thoroughly instructed in the Bible, 
in the history of the church, and in 
systematic theology. He has been the 
one man in the community who was com- 
petent to teach people the “faith once 
delivered to the saints.” In the past he 
has done his work well, but in our genera- 
tion he has more and more lost his 
priestly function. He no longer in- 
structs his congregation in the Bible 
and in the history and the doctrines of 
Christianity. 

The reason for this decline is no 
doubt the same as for the decline of 
home training, namely, the spread of 
scientific and critical ideas. Our Prot- 
estant ministers have been trained in 
the natural sciences, they have accepted 
the evolutionary conception of the uni- 
verse, they know the results of modern 
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biblical study. They cannot teach the 
Bible in the old way, and they do 
not believe in the old theology; there- 
fore they have stopped teaching. The 
only remedy is a fresh realization of the 
permanent value of the past of our reli- 
gion. The science of the Bible is not 
the science of today, but the religious 
faith that expresses itself through this 
science is the same as our own faith. 
The creeds of the church do not speak the 
scientific and philosophical language of 
the present age, but through these creeds 
facts of Christian experience that are 
eternally true are seeking to express 
themselves. Our attitude toward the 
Bible and toward the creeds of the 
church should be the same as Jesus’ 
attitude toward the Old Testament 
when he said, “I came not to destroy the 
Law and the Prophets, but to fulfil.” 
That is, we should neither reject the past, 
nor yet blindly adhere to it, but we 
should strive to find its permanent value 
and to restate it in terms of modern 
thought. 

4. The prophet—The prophets of 
Israel were men of original, religious 
experience. In each generation they 
were called to face new problems, and 
they received from God the new truth 
that solved these problems. Moses 
faced the problem of the bondage in 
Egypt and brought as its solution the 
message of Jehovah the redeemer. Sam- 
uel and the early schools of the prophets 


faced the problem of Canaanite civiliza- 


tion, and solved it by the declaration 
that Jehovah was the God of Canaan as 
well as the God of Sinai. The great 


prophets of the eighth century faced 
the problems of the moral decline of Israel 
and the advance of Assyria and solved 


them by the recognition that Jehovah 
was supremely righteous. The proph- 
ets of the Exile faced the problem of 
Israel’s loss of national existence, and 
solved it by the affirmation that Je- 
hovah was the universal God. Jesus 
faced the problem of the crushing-out of 
Jewish national life by the Roman Em- 
pire, and solved it by the proclamation 
of the gospel. Thus the prophets were 
always men whose faces were turned 
toward the future rather than the past. 
They were idealists and reformers, who 
demanded that Israel should move for- 
ward into new thought and new life. 
Since the time of Samuel they were 
organized into associations known as the 
“sons of the prophets” in which young 
men were trained by older prophets in 
religious experience and in the doc- 
trines of the prophetic theology. All 
the prophets before Amos stood in close 
relations to these prophetic gilds; and 
although Amos and his successors broke 
with the older type of prophecy, yet 
they themselves organized schools of 
followers. From Isa. 8:16 we learn that 
Isaiah had a body of “‘disciples.”’ 

The office of the prophet was con- 
spicuous in the early Christian church, 
but died out in mediaeval Catholicism 
through the growth of traditionalism. 
It was revived again at the Reformation. 
The Reformers were in the fullest sense 
prophets, men who faced the problem 
of the new learning and brought a new 
message from God. Since their day the 
Protestant minister has exercised to a 
greater or less degree the prophetic of- 
fice. He has been sensitive to the prob- 
lems of the age, and has brought the 
religious solution. He has constantly 
led the church in new reformations. 
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Our own day is not lacking in proph- 
ets of this sort, but it may be 
questioned whether their number is ade- 
quate to the need. The introduction 
of the modern inductive scientific method 
into the study of nature, of the Bible, 
and of religion has wrought the greatest 
revolution in thought that the world 
has ever seen. The change from 
Judaism to Christianity was not so 
great, the change from mediaeval Ca- 
tholicism to Protestantism was not so 
great, as is the change from tradition 
to modern science. To carry the church 
safely through this change there is needed 
an army of prophets, men who see thenew 
truth, who know how to restate the old 
faith in terms of the new knowledge, and 
who have the skill to lead untrained 
minds into the new world of thought. 
Have our Protestant ministers been 
equal to the emergency? In general I 
fearnot. Some have remained unmoved 
in the traditional position, and have 
found themselves without a message to 
an age that no longer believes that posi- 
tion. Others have accepted the mod- 
ern thought, but have feared to teach it 
lest they might disturb some members of 
their congregations, or the church author- 
ities. Only a few are true prophets of the 
new age. The crying need of the day 
is for men of God who have the knowl- 
edge, the courage, and the skill to preach 
to our generation the new revelation of 
divine truth that has come through 
modern natural science and auntie 
critical study of the Bible. 

5. The wise man.—The wise men were 
the ethical teachers of ancient Israel. 
They sought to adapt the lessons of 
both priest and prophet to daily life. 
To them we owe the practical maxims 


of the Book of Proverbs and the ethical 
discussions of Job and Ecclesiastes. 
Solomon was regarded as their father, 
and this shows that they must have been 
organized into a society at least as early 
as the reign of this monarch. The 
constant form of address in the Proverbs, 
“My son,” “My sons,” shows that they 
gathered young men in their associations 
and instructed them in the technical 
Wisdom. 

The representative of the wise man in 
modern Protestantism, as of the priest 
and of the prophet, has been the minis- 
ter. In our own day wisdom has come 
to be his most conspicuous function. 
He believes in the past too little to be a 
good priest, and he believes in the future 
too little to be a good prophet, so he 
contents himself with being a wise man. 
It is a matter of common observation 
that expository and doctrinal preaching 
have ceased, that the preaching of the 
results of criticism has not yet come in, 
and that most of our ministers avoid 
controversy by preaching ethics and 
sociology. This has many advantages. 
The moral and social aspects of Chris- 
tianity are being discussed today as 
never before, and on this side it cannot 
be said that the education of the church 
is being neglected. But while this 
should be done, the other things should 
not be left undone. Conduct rests 
ultimately upon faith, and our church 
members cannot be urged perpetually 
to social service unless they know what 
they are to believe in the light of 
modern science and modern criticism. 
We still need prophets who will restate 
our faith in terms of the new knowledge, 
as Luther and Calvin did for the men of 
the Reformation. 
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6. The school.—The higher religions 
have found it necessary to set apart not 
only special teachers but also special 
pupils to receive their instruction; that 
is, they have organized schools. Schools 
were not found in pre-exilic Israel, except 
for the training of priests, prophets, and 
wise men, although tutors for individuals 
are mentioned; but in the post-exilic 
period the school was an adjunct of 
every synagogue. Jesus’ favorite title 
was “Master,” that is, “Teacher.” 
He spent his life in teaching the multi- 
tude and in training his “disciples,” that 
is, his “scholars,” to be teachers of 
others. The apostolic church was organ- 
ized on an educational basis. As Paul 
says in Eph. 4:11: “He gave some to 
be apostles, and some prophets, and 
some evangelists, and some pastors and 
teachers, for the perfecting of the saints, 
unto the work of ministering, unto the 
building up of the body of Christ: 
till we all attain unto the unity of the 
faith and of the knowledge of the Son of 
God, unto a fullgrown man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ.” In primitive Christianity edu- 
cation was not regarded as one of the 
functions of the church alongside evange- 
lization and preaching, but education 
was its supreme work, and evangeliza- 
tion and preaching were but two of its 
phases. The Christian church has 
planted schools wherever it has been 
founded. Its uniform experience has 
been that these are practically its only 
means of winning converts on the mis- 
sion field. Protestantism has always 
been the supporter of higher education. 
It has founded schools, colleges, and 
universities in every land. Formerly 
these existed primarily for religious 


education, but in modern times they 
have been secularized. The separation 
between church and state has necessi- 
tated the elimination of religion from 
state institutions. The Roman Catho- 
lics have demanded the removal of 
the Bible from the public schools; 
and when this has been accomplished, 
they have denounced the schools as 
godless, and have pleaded for state 
money in support of parochial schools. 
Denominational colleges have been secu- 
larized, and have fallen over one another 
in their haste to secure Carnegie pensions 
by repudiating religious affiliations. 
The result is that religion, instead of 
being the central subject in education, 
as in earlier Protestantism, has disap- 
peared from our institutions of learning. 
Protestantism has realized its peril 
and has tried to meet it by the Sunday 
school, but this has proved a very 
inefficient substitute. The teachers are 
untrained and do not command the 
respect of the scholars as do the teachers 
in the day school. There is no dis- 
cipline, no compulsory preparation of 
lessons, no reward for diligence, no 
punishment for failure, no grading of 
children or of lessons. Most Sunday 
schools are no schools at all, but are 
religious services for children, where a 
scanty fifteen or twenty minutes is 
spent by the teacher in amusing the 
class, while the rest of the time is devoted 
to worship just like that of the church. 
The only remedy is the improvement 
of the school of religion. First of all, 
we must get better teachers. Instead 
of employing the unskilled labor that 
we use in our Sunday schools, we must 
have just as good instructors as in our 
day schools. It is too much to ask the 
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minister to do all the teaching; he 
must have trained assistants. He can- 
not be priest, prophet, and wise man 
at the same time. As a matter of fact, 
most ministers gravitate toward one or 
another of these functions to the exclu- 
sion of the rest. The conviction is be- 
ginning to dawn upon the church that the 
minister should be mainly a prophet, 
and that the functions of the priest and 
of the wise man should be delegated to 
others. There is a call for trained 
teachers of the Bible and of ethics. 
This has led in recent years to the found- 
ing of special schools where more or less 
adequate instruction is given in these 
branches. It was this consideration 
that led Hartford Seminary to increase 
its endowment by a million dollars that 
it might place a School of Religious 
Pedagogy, a School of Missions, and a 
School of Social Service alongside its 
School of Theology, an example that is 
being followed as rapidly as possible by 
the other seminaries of the United 
States. This is a hopeful sign. It isa 
restoration of the priest and the wise 
man to their proper places as co-ordinate 
branches of the church’s educational 
army. 

In the second place, we must increase 
the efficiency of the Sunday schools. 
A good beginning in this direction has 
been made in recent years by the grading 
of classes and by the adoption of graded 
lessons instead of the ridiculous Inter- 
national Sunday-school lessons. There 
are now a few model Sunday schools 
where the children really learn some- 
thing about the Bible. Every effort 
should be made to secure trained teach- 
ers and to devote the whole session 
to the lesson. By promotion to higher 


grades on the basis of examinations 
genuine study can be secured. Through 
normal classes, that give certificates 
only to those who have completed the 
prescribed courses, good teachers can 
be trained up for the next generation. 
There is no fear that raising the grade of 
our Sunday schools will lower the num- 
ber of scholars. It never works that 
way. Raise the standard of any insti- 
tution, and there are always more stu- 
dents who want to attend it. One model 
Sunday school in a town rapidly empties 
all the other Sunday schools. 

In the third place, we must manage 
in some way to get religion back into 
the day school. Biblical education will 
always be inefficient so long as it is 
limited to a half-hour a week in the 
Sunday school. Religion must become 
a regular week-day study, just like 
mathematics, or history, or English. Of 
course, sectarian instruction can never 
be given in our public schools, but it is 
hard to see why the English Bible as an 
English classic, indispensable to the 
understanding of English literature, 
should not be taught. There is no more 
reason why a Jew or Roman Catholic 
should object to this literary study than 
why a Protestant should object to the 
reading of the Koran or the Vedas as 
literature in school or college. What- 
ever one thinks about the authority of 
the Bible, knowledge of its contents is 
necessary to a liberal education. All the 
religions in America agree in regard to 
the fundamental moral duties. There is 
no reason why instruction in ethics 
should not be given in every public 
school. 

While all this is theoretically true, 
and represents an ideal toward which 
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we should strive, practical considera- 
tions make it unlikely that the Bible 
or ethics can be taught in the public 
schools for some time to come. This 
being the case, provision must be made 
by the churches for week-day religious 
education apart from the public schools, 
or in co-operation with them. A satis- 
factory solution of this problem, so far 
as the higher education is concerned, has 
been in operation for many years at the 
State University of Michigan. Here 
the various denominations maintain 
their church-houses under the direction 
of competent teachers, and the university 
gives credit for all study of religion that 
comes up to its standard. Thus the 
state fosters religious education without 
paying for it and without incurring the 
risk of stirring up denominational preju- 
dice. This has proved a most effective 
system. Under it a better Christian 
training is secured than at many of the 
denominational colleges. The example 
of Michigan has been followed by nearly 
all the western state universities, and 
the method is rightly regarded as one of 
the most valuable educational achieve- 
ments of recent times. 

A similar method in the lower schools 
is now being tried by North Dakota and 
three other western states. The State 
Board of Regents sets examinations in 
the Bible, the teachings of Christ, church 
history, and ethics, and gives credit in 
high school and university to all who pass 
these examinations. Here, although the 
state does not undertake to teach reli- 
gion, it recognizes its importance, and 
encourages the teaching of it by the 
churches. The effect of this law has 


been to create a great demand for trained 
teachers of religion. In many towns 
the Protestant churches have united in 
engaging a director of religious educa- 
tion, who, in certain hours arranged with 
the public schools, prepares the children 
for the Regents’ examination. This is 
a happy solution of the problem, and it 
seems as if it must certainly spread to 
other states of the Union. Nothing 
better could happen to any state than 
the adoption of this system. It would 
become almost necessary, if many of 
our colleges would demand a knowl- 
edge of the Bible and of ethics as con- 
ditions for entrance. Then the lower 
schools would be forced to place them in 
their curricula, or parents would have to 
make provision for outside instruction. 

In conclusion it may be said that while 
the present state of religious education 
in America is bad, the outlook for the 
future is hopeful. The church is at 
last aroused to the gravity of the situa- 
tion. The founding in 1906 of the 
Religious Education Association, with 
its large and influential membership, 
its annual conferences, and its journal, 
shows an awakened conscience and a 
determination to bring about a reforma- 
tion. Splendid work has begun in the 
training of teachers, the preparation of 
lessons, the reorganization of Sunday 
schools, and the carrying of religious 
instruction into the day school. These 
efforts encourage us to believe that 
Protestantism still possesses the vitality 
to solve the educational problem of our 
age and to come triumphant out of the 
conflict with ignorance, unbelief, and 
indifference. 


THE PROBLEM OF SUFFERING AND SIN. 1 


HELP FROM THE COMMON DEEPER 
LIFE OF MEN 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, D.D., LL.D. 
President of Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


In attempting frankly to face the 
perennial problem of evil, we have been 
dealing hitherto with what we have 
called preliminary considerations, in 
order to be sure that the sweep and 
conditions of the problem itself were cor- 
rectly conceived. For there is plainly 
no cheap and easy solution of this 
question. Men have been universally 
occupied with it through the centuries, 
just because there are so many phenom- 
ena that seem to deny a purpose of love 
in the world. No mere re-examination 
of individual phenomena, then, will meet 
the case. We must make plain to our- 
selves that personal character is the 
only aim that will finally satisfy our 
thought; and we have seen that that 
goal, in the nature of the case, carries 
with it large possibilities of sin and 
suffering. We might expect, therefore, 
to find in the world many facts that 
would seem to deny a God of love. The 
solution of our whole problem lies funda- 
mentally just here. But it is abun- 
dantly worth while to see that there is a 
mass of corroborating evidence that may 
confirm our faith in the goodness of God. 
We have already found that certain 
important and practically inevitable 
trends of our natures encourage the hope 
that the problem is not insoluble. And 
there were reasons to believe, too, that 
the particular fact of animal suffering 
raised no insuperable difficulty. 


With the present article we turn to 
seek such help as may come from the 
common deeper life of men. For there 
are. certain great considerations that 
have made a universal appeal to men 
who have had some depth of moral and 
reflective life. And they are considera- 
tions that deserve still to weigh with 
each individual, wrestling anew with 
man’s darkest problem. : 

First of all, it has probably never 
escaped thoughtful men that their 
vision was greatly limited. The small- 
ness of man’s view cannot be ignored. 
The facts surveyed, the region within 
their knowledge, the data in any way 
at their command, were all too severely 
restricted to make an adequate judgment 
possible. Sometimes this has been as- 
serted in humble faith, and sometimes 
in skeptical rebellion; but, whether in 
one way or the other, men have had to 
own that they did not have sufficient 
data to judge the ways of God. It has 
remained always possible that a few 
additional facts would quite change the 
seeming of things. We cannot judge the 
building, men have habitually urged 
with themselves, while the scaffolding is 
up. The world is too large, time and 
space too great, for our reach. More- 
over, the world is in process; we can 
judge it only in the light of the final goal. 

Does this consideration still deserve 
to weigh with thoughtful men today? 
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There is a curious passage in Lotze’s 
Microcosmus in which, in a fashion, he 
seems to turn this attempted answer 
into a further objection, in his desire 
to deal with utter honesty with the 
problem of evil: 

It may be said that evil appears only 
in particulars, and that when we take a 
comprehensive view of the great whole it 
disappears; but of what use is a consolation 
the power of which depends upon the 
arrangement of clauses in a sentence? For 
what becomes of our consolation, if we con- 
vert the sentence which contains it thus: 
The world is indeed harmonious as a whole, 
but if we look nearer it is full of misery ? 


But one wonders if, after all, this 
would not be a bit too ingenious, if it 
were intended to set aside the help com- 
ing from the consideration of the small- 
ness of our view. So understood, it 
would certainly be inconsistent with 
some of Lotze’s own deepest convictions. 
For example, he reminds us elsewhere 
that the viewpoint does make a vast 
and inevitable difference. Wherever 
purposes are being worked out at all, 
there one must have, for any final judg- 
ment, knowledge of the ends sought. 
And so we find him saying: 

Only if, standing in the creative centre 
of the universe, we could fully scan the 
thought whence it has sprung, could we 
from it foretell the destinies of the individual 
called to contribute to its realization; this 
we cannot do from our human point of view 
that brings us face to face not with the 
Creator and His purposes, but only with 
the created. We stand [he says again] 
neither in our knowing nor in our acting 
at the motionless centre of the universe, but 
at the farthest extremities of its structure, 
loud with the whirl of machinery; and the 
impatient longing that seeks to escape 


thence to the centre should beware of think- 
ing lightly of the seriousness and magni- 
tude of conditions under whose sway an 
irrevocable decree has placed our finite 
life. 

And indeed, he is himself inclined 
to urge this necessary modesty of our 
speculation, as a chief consideration in 
what we may say concerning the problem 
of evil. 

I have never cherished an assurance [he 
insists] that speculation possesses secret 
means of going back to the beginning of 
all reality, of looking on at its genesis and 
growth, and of determining beforehand the 
necessary direction of its movement; it 
seems to me that philosophy is the endeavor 
of the human mind, after this wonderful 
world has come into existence and we in it, 
to work its way back in thought and bring 
the facts of outer and of inner experience 
into connection, as far as our present posi- 
tion in the world allows. 

Let us therefore alter a little [he would 
urge] the canon of Leibnitz, and say that 
where there appears to be an irreconcilable 
contradiction between the omnipotence and 
the goodness of God, there our finite wisdom 
has come to the end of its tether, and that 
we do not understand the solution which 
yet we believe in. 

I cannot doubt, myself, that we may 
still well emphasize with ourselves the 
smallness of our view. Even in judging 
human conduct, we find how often our 
appraisal has been utterly changed by 
the knowledge of a few additional facts, 
or by some further glimpse into inten- 
tions. How much more, even without 
explanation, might one reasonably con- 
clude that in judging the ways of God 
his highest wisdom would be, like the 
patriarch of old, to lay his hand upon 
his mouth and keep silence. 
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Moreover, if this consideration ever 
deserved to weigh with men, one might 
think it deserves to weigh still more now. 
The world has been so infinitely enlarged 
for our time, by modern science, in 
space and in time and in energy, that 
humility never more became men. I 
wonder increasingly whether an illustra- 
tion of my own old theological instructor 
was exaggerated after all. He said that 
an insect crawling up a column of the 
Parthenon, painfully making its way 
around some pore in the stone, was as 
well fitted to judge of the architecture of 
the Parthenon as we, of the infinitude of 
God’s plans. It may reasonably be 
that much that seems to us quite in- 
explicable would fall easily into its 
fit place, if only we could stand at the 
center with God and see his full purpose 
working itself out in all creation. 

But modern science not only contains 
an argument for humility. In the im- 
mensely longer stretches of time and 
space which it opens out to men, it 
brings real relief to thoughtful souls by 
throwing some additional light upon the 
probable trend of the world’s development. 
Similar light has come from a greatly 
enlarged historical perspective. In the 
light of evolution we can survey a far 
longer period, and can see what appears 
to be a “dramatic tendency”; and the 
goal to be achieved seems to be worth 
its cost. Evolution may thus be said 
to give to men the vision of a larger 
portion of the world’s orbit in the 
inorganic, organic, and historic, and so 
to enable men better to estimate what 
kind of a curve it is to describe. While 
we still feel keenly the smallness of our 
view, there is given at the same time, 
thus, some added insight into the direc- 


tion of the purpose of God, and so some 
better possibility of judging of the mean- 
ing of the whole process, and of even con- 
sciously and intelligently co-operating 
with God in the carrying-out of his 
purposes. So John Fiske feels that he is 
justified in contending that the “cosmic 
process exists purely for the sake of 
moral ends,” and in asserting “the omni- 
present ethical trend” of the universe. 


Though in many ways God’s work is 
above our comprehension [he says], yet 
those parts of the world’s story that we can 
decipher well warrant the belief that while 
in Nature there may be divine irony, there 
can be no such thing as wanton mockery, 
for profoundly underlying the surface 
entanglement of her actions we may discern 
the omnipresent ethical trend. The moral 
sentiments, the moral law, devotion to 
unselfish ends, disinterested love, nobility 
of soul—these are Nature’s most highly 
wrought products, latest in coming to 
maturity; they are the consummation 
toward which all earlier prophecy has 
pointed. We are right, then, in greeting 
the rejuvenescent summer with devout 
faith and hope. Below the surface din and 
clashing of the struggle for life we hear the 
undertone of the deep ethical purpose, as it 
rolls in solemn music through the ages, its 
volume swelled by every victory, great or 
small, of right over wrong, till in the fulness 
of time, in God’s own time, it shall burst 
forth in the triumphant chorus of Humanity 
purified and redeemed. 


More important than the immediate 
help derived from either of the con- 
siderations already named is the help 
from man’s faith in immortality. Indeed, 
it is hardly too much to say that we 
should be obliged to give up any so- 
lution of the problem of evil if faith 
in immortality were impossible. No 
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supposed substitutes for immortality 
seem to me at all to suffice at this point. 
They must appear only “words, words,” 
to the souls wrested away from a noble 
friendship. Nor does this imply an 
essentially pessimistic view of life. 
Indeed, one might be quite ready to 
say with Le Gallienne, “Man is born 
to be in love with life, and in spite of all 
the sorrow that life brings along with 
its joy, it is only an occasional pessimist 
here and there that becomes estranged 
from it. The saddest will usually admit 
that it has been geod to live.” Still, one 
would have, even in that conviction, no 
sufficient answer to the problem of evil. 
It is just because men are made on so 
large a plan, with such capacity for 
endless growth, that we do not know 
how to harmonize with the wisdom and 
goodness of God the abrupt snuffing-out 
of their lives. The more life means, the 
deeper its joys, the more inexplicable 
is its utter ending. The goal which the 
universe has reached in man seems too 
great and too precious, and its cost too 
inestimable, to make rational or right 
the flinging-aside of human lives into 
the waste heap of the world. We can- 
not, then, solve our problem at all, if we 
may not keep our faith in immortality. 
It is because we can believe that this 
life is only a fragment of a larger whole, 
that we can still keep our faith in the 
love of God. 

It is a fact most remarkable, when one 
reflects upon it, that men should have 
maintained so persistent a faith in 
immortality, in the teeth of all the 
appearances that death ends all. After 
all secondary explanations of this fact 
have been made, it remains remarkable 
and becomes itself an assurance of im- 
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mortality. Among all peoples, and in 
all times, though with very varying esti- 
mate of its content, men seem to have 
cherished something of an immortal 
hope of another life. And we need still 
to make sure that we are not underesti- 
mating the help which faith in im- 
mortality has to give in facing with 
courage and cheer the facts of sin and 
suffering. 

And the perfect familiarity of the sug- 
gestion is not to be allowed to hide from 
us the fact that it is no slight considera- 
tion which is thus brought to view. If 
there is another life at all, that simple 
fact greatly affects our judgment of 
present conditions. The present life 
comes then to be thought of, almost 
inevitably, as a period of training, of 
learning how to live; and we do not try 
longer to estimate it as a finality. What 
we could not defend as final, we can con- 
ceive as not only defensible but as hav- 
ing a valuable function to perform, as 
temporary. And if that other life may 
be conceived as a life of still larger possi- 
bilities, fulfilling the best potentialities 
of the present life, the help to be gained 
from faith in immortality is yet greater. 

Now, if one really believes in a future 
life of still larger possibilities, surely the 
whole aspect of things has changed for 
him. Even in the hardest of situations, 
he can still say, “This too shall pass 
away”; and 


Because the way is short, I thank Thee, God. 


To the common and natural hopes of 
men concerning immortality, Christ has 
added his own explicit assurance of the 
future life and of its satisfaction to us. 
It is plain that many of our greatest 
sorrows would cease, if we really believed 
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in the immortal hope; and at least it can 
certainly be said that the way to such 
faith is not closed; and that we have a 
right to use this large possibility as a 
part of our answer to the problem of evil. 

There is further help for us from the 
common deeper life of men. For out 
of it have developed through the cen- 
turies the four common views of suffering, 
each of which has some aid to give in the 
solution of the problem of evil. The four 
views have each had many advocates, 
and all are represented in the Book of 
Job. These views are: that suffering 
is the punishment or direct consequence 
of sin; that it is present in life for the 
sake of discipline or chastening; that 
without it real virtue would hardly be 
possible to men; that there is no answer 
to the problem of suffering but the 
majesty of God. These views make 
some use of considerations already 
employed, but are suggestive in their 
interrelations, and as containing a kind 
of consensus of the thought of men on 
the problem of suffering. Concerning 
all explanations of suffering it is to be 
remembered that it is the suffering of 
the righteous for which men chiefly seek 
justification. 

The view that all suffering is to be 
considered as the punishment or direct 
result of sin, is naturally one of the first 
suggested. It is the view of Job’s 
“comforters.” This theory tends to 
solve the difficulty of the suffering of the 
righteous, by denying that there are 
any righteous who could be exempt. 
The marked incongruities that the 
theory had to face in the suffering of 
little children, for example, drove men 
logically to extend the theory by 
the hypothesis of preceding existences 
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and of the transmigration of souls; so 
that suffering otherwise unexplained 
might be referred to sins in a previous 
existence. With or without this exten- 
sion, the view that sin brings suffering 
certainly has in part a solid basis in 
human experience. No man can deal 
honestly with himself and not know that 
much of his suffering has come through 
his own sin. It was natural that this 
inference from self-observation should 
be extended to others, and so an attempt 
be made to explain all suffering as due 
to the sin of the sufferer, thus relieving 
God of all responsibility. Now the 
theory undoubtedly does explain much 
suffering; but closer and wider observa- 
tion of life made it impossible to regard 
it as an explanation of all suffering. 
There was too obviously much dispro- 
portion between sin and suffering, and 
much suffering on the part of the inno- 
cent just because of the closeness of 
their relations to the guilty. And to 
apply the theory in judging others 
requires an intimacy of knowledge that 
no outside observer can have. We are 
no doubt justified in believing for all 
men that much suffering does follow 
directly on the sin of the sufferer; but 
we cannot safely apply the theory except 
to ourselves, and here we do well to 
apply it searchingly. One may wisely 
take many of his difficulties as only 
proper punishment for previous remiss- 
ness, and uncomplainingly and courage- 
ously face them. 

The view that suffering is to be re- 
garded chiefly as discipline, as chasten- 
ing, justly makes a wide appeal. In 
Job it is the view of Elihu. It is com- 
monly used to supplement the first view, 
to account for the suffering of those at 
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least comparatively righteous. It, too, 
has a sound basis in experience. We 
have seen men and women strengthen 
and refine and grow under trial and 
sorrow. We have seen suffering thus 
apparently do what prosperity had 
failed todo. We know in our own cases 
that the presence of difficult circum- 
stances has often brought out of us 


what easy times did not secure. Men. 


naturally extended this theory, too, to 
try to cover all the facts. All moral 
and religious thinking has tended to 
make use of this view, and has found 
great help in it. And yet, taken alone, 
it is plainly not an adequate explanation 
of the facts of suffering. The distribu- 
tion of suffering, its intensity and dura- 
tion in many cases, the lack of it where 
it seems peculiarly needed, and the over- 
plus where it seems much less needed— 
such facts as these, so far as man’s 
insight can go, indicate the limitations 
of the theory. 

And the theory has a further limita- 
tion, often disregarded by its defenders. 
After all, suffering in itself is not purify- 
ing, is no wonder-worker. The result 
depends on the individual’s own reac- 
tion. As the sun softens the wax and 
hardens the clay, so suffering may either 
soften or harden, sweeten or embitter; 
it all depends on how it is taken. The 
theory tends to ignore or implicitly 
deny the helpful influence of joy as well 
as sorrow. All this does not forbid the 
thought that in God’s intention suffering 
is often allowed for our discipline. We 
have already seen that character seems 
to require for its development some ele- 
ment of struggle; and this makes it 
certain that the disciplinary theory of 
suffering has solid justification. But we 


cannot allow that suffering in itself has 
any magical power, or that all suffering 
is to be explained as disciplinary. Even 
when the first and second views are 
combined, much suffering seems still 
unaccounted for. 

The third view of suffering, that with- 
out it virtue would hardly be possible 
to men, is the view suggested by the 
prelude of Job. This view is less imme- 
diately obvious than the two preceding 
views, but it roots in a genuine insight 
into what is morally necessary. The 
question really raised in the prelude of 
Job is whether there are any truly 
unselfish men of character; whether, 
after all, the seemingly virtuous man 
is not simply an example of prudential 
selfishness. ‘Doth Job serve God for 
naught?” the Adversary sneeringly 
asks. Does not the seemingly righteous 
and religious man simply see clearly that 
God has everything in his hands, and 
that, therefore, if man is to prosper he 
must, in mere prudence, do what God 
requires? If this is not to be the case, 
this view suggests that neither the 
certainty of God nor the certainty of the 
reward for righteousness must be too 
plain. It must be really true that the 
righteous often suffer, and suffer many 
times just because of their righteous- 
ness. It must often seem that God has 
forgotten. Reward must not follow 
too closely or too inevitably upon the 
righteous act. The great spiritual facts. 
and rewards must be obscure enough 
to make unselfish virtue possible. One 
needs to be able to believe, for himself 
and for others, that bare prudential 
selfishness is not the final word. Men 
need in this sense the invisible God, 
and a seeming unreality of the spiritual 
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life. This is a consideration strongly 
urged by Kant, and felt increasingly 
since his time, until men have come to 
feel that they may well thank God that 
they live in a world in which there is a 
problem of evil, a world in which uncal- 
culating, disinterested love is possible. 
For, as I have elsewhere said, “the 
greatest evil, after all, would be that 
conditions of genuine character should 
fail.” Every such true soul is a new 
witness for the reality of God and the 
spiritual world—“ Jehovah’s champion.” 


“Reactions,” eh? Well, what’s your for- 
mula 

For one particular kind—I won’t insist 

On proof of every theorem in the list 

But only one—what chemicals combine, 

What CO, and H.SO,, 

To cause such things as happened yesterday, 

To send a very gallant gentleman 

Into antarctic night, to perish there 

Alone, not driven nor shamed nor cheered 
to die, 

But fighting, as mankind has always fought, 

His baser self, and conquering, as mankind 

Down the long years has always conquered 
self ? 


What are your tests to prove a man’s a 
man? 

Which of your compounds ever lightly 
threw 


Its life away, as men have always done, 

Spurred not by lust nor greed nor hope of 
fame 

But casting all aside on the bare chance 

That it might somehow serve the Greater 
Good ? 


There’s a reaction—what’s its formula? 
_ Produce that in your test-tubes if you 
can! 


The fourth view of suffering—that 
there is no answer to the problem of 
suffering but the majesty of God—really 
falls back, in large measure, on the con- 
sideration of the smallness of our view, 
already dealt with. It is the view of the 
latter part of Job; and it suggests not 
only that the works and plans of God 
are quite certainly beyond our power 
to estimate; but also that in proportion 
as a man comes to know God, and to 
get even a poor appreciation of his 
character, his majesty, and his infinitude, 
he will leave the question readily in God’s 
hands unanswered. He can believe 
where he cannot see. 


I had heard of Thee by the hearing of the 
ear; 

But now mine eye seeth Thee, 

Wherefore I abhor myself 

And repent in dust and ashes. 


Job’s questions are not answered, but 
the vision of the majesty of God suffices 
to give him faith and patience in the face 
of unanswered questions. This view 
allies itself naturally with the third 
view and supplements it by humbling 
man where the other exalts him. We 
are glad for all deeper insights into 
truth granted, but at the utmost we 
must own our weakness and folly in the 
face of the infinite majesty of God. 

All four of the common views of 
suffering thus have elements of truth 
and genuine help; at some points they 
strike deeply into the heart of this 
difficult problem; and taken together 
they are a worthy result of the travail 
of men’s souls through the centuries 
over this dark problem. 
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GIOUS EXPERIENCE 
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Theological Seminary, Rochester, New York 


It is apparent to the most casual 
observer that religious experience is 
not peculiar to Christianity. Without 
attempting to determine how far types 
of religion other than the Christian are 
able to realize the power of God, we 
may admit that among such religious 
groups there has been a focusing of 
interest, an absorption of attention, 
and a control of life’s activities quite 
as great, if not upon as lofty a plane, as 
in Christianity. We are impressed by 
the psychological proportions if not 
by the theological content of non- 
Christian religious experience. We can- 
not, however, in this paper, enter that 
wider field, but must confine our study to 
what we may term Christian experience, 
contenting ourselves with the observa- 
tion that, psychologically, it has a 
broad context in the non-Christian 
world. 

One day in a great American uni- 
versity a young Jewish rabbi asked a 
student for the Christian ministry this 
question, “What is a Christian experi- 
ence?” While it is not our task in this 
discussion to formulate the Christian 
faith, the rabbi’s inquiry is pertinent. 
[rom a psychological point of view, a 
Christian experience is a personal re- 
action toward certain concepts—funda- 
mental among which are: the Christian 
idea of God, the Christian doctrine of 
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sin, the Christian view of redemption, the 
doctrine of the person of Christ; with a 
consequent adjustment of life to the 
claims and standards of the Christian 
community) This conceptual reaction 
and process of adjustment involve the 
whole personality, and bring the indi- 
vidual at length into a consciousness of 
accord with the Christian community 
and of acceptance with God. 

But how is a Christian experience 
differentiated from other types of reli- 
gious experience? Not by the psy- 
chological processes involved in the 
reaction, but by the theological content 
by which the reaction is determined, 
and by the social consciousness of the 
group in which the experience is realized. 
In the case of any religion, where the 
ideal presented demands it, there will be 
an emotional stress, a renunciation, a 
resolution, and a new devotement of 
life. The type of experience is deter- 
mined by the conceptual content of the 
religious presentation and the social 
consciousness of the religious group. 
Christianity differs from other religions 
very widely, both in the content of its 
presentation and in the character of its 
group-consciousness. Christian experi- 
ence thus differs correspondingly from 
other types of religious experience. 

[There is a further question concerning 
religious experience, How is it differ- 
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entiated from any other kind of experi- 
ence—from the experience of conjugal 
love, of filial affection, of patriotism; 
from an experience of aesthetic values, of 
impressive scientific realities, of new 
truths? Again we should say, chiefly 
by the content of the presentation. 
Where the presentation is not a mere 
concept, but is a person, we have, say, 
human filial devotion on the one hand, 
and, on the other hand, love to God; in 
either case a mutual personal relation- 
ship. Where the presentation is a mere 
concept or ideal there is, indeed, an 
adjustment; but there is no sense of 
mutuality; it is an individual, interior, 
subjective experience. In this matter 
of objectivity, then, Christian experience 
does not differ from other experience 
involving either persons or values. Re- 
ligious experience differs in the content 
of the presentation which gives rise to it. 
A wide range of religious experience is 
possible upon the purely subjective 
valuational plane—a type of experience 
dealing not with religious objects but 
with religious ideas. Even where there 
is contact, in religious or social experi- 
ence, with a personal being, the reaction 
is determined not alone by that being’s 
intrinsic character, but by the subject’s 
notion of that character; so that the 
subjective element bulks large in all our 
experience with personalities. 

We pass now to a brief characteriza- 
tion of modern psychological points of 
view. Psychology has ceased to be a 
merely descriptive science; it has come 
to a thorough appreciation of the labora- 
tory method. gely through the use 
of this method modern psychology has 
won its present outlook. We shall be 
able to pass in review briefly four con- 


spicuous emphases in contemporary psy- 
chological theory: — the unitary, the 
genetic, the und the, social 

e first of these, the unitary, has now 
become’quite a commonplace. It stands 
for the denial of isolated faculties, and 
consequently for the denial of a special 
religious faculty; it holds that the whole 
mind acts in every instance of activity. 
The implications of this for practical 
life President King has indicated in his 
book Rational Living (p. 111): 

It means .. . . that it isa vain delusion 
to think that one can toy with cynical 
opinions, and leave feeling and will still 
humane and sympathetic; that he can 
indulge in false emotions, and keep thought 
true and conduct unflecked; that he can 
choose against reason, and not give his 
inner creed a twist, and not betray his 
deepest feeling. It means, on the other 
hand, that there can be no earnest and per- 
sistent search for truth that shall not blos- 
som in truer and more delicate feeling, and 
fruit in nobler action; that to have done 
once for all with wrong feeling and sham 
emotions brings more insight into truth and 
greater loyalty to it; that one cannot take 
upon him life’s supreme choices and not 
feel more deeply and think more clearly. It 
means that defeat in one sphere means 
defeat in all. 


But the unitary point of view implies 
more than that the whole mind acts in 
every instance; it means that between 
states of consciousness and the inner 
functional conditions of the body, par- 
ticularly of the brain and nervous sys- 
tem, there is a regular and uniform con- 
nection—a psycho-physical parallelism 
of some sort—so that “every psychosis 
has-its neurosis,”’ whether the converse 
be true or not. This is far from main- 
taining, as did Maudsley, that coniscious- 
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ness is a mere epi-phenomenon, a by- 
product of the brain; it does not deny 
an independent potentiality to spirit. 
But it does insist upon a close relation 
between function and structure, a de- 
pendence of the normality of the psychic 
organization upon the normality of the 
physical structure; and declares that 
habits—a synthesis of which reveals 
character—have their physical basis. 
The localization of brain functions, the 
observed relation of disturbed circula- 
tion to abnormal conduct, the effect of 
fatigue upon morality, and the relation 
of fine physical tone to clear and con- 
clusive thinking go far to confirm this 
view. This means that no thorough 
reckoning with that totality of con- 
sciousness which we are wont to call 
“soul” can safely ignore the bodily 
conditions. If, to quote President King 
once more’, “self-control lies at the 
basis of character, and . . . . the chief 
psychical condition of self-control is the 
power of attention, [and] the chief 
bodily condition of the power of atten- 
tion is... . surplus nervous energy, 
[and] the conditions of nervous energy 
are. . . . food, rest, recreation, sleep” 
(together with the avoidance of emo- 
tional excess), then it must be clear 
that character and the normal function- 
ing of the physical man are closely 
related. 

The genetic conception found its place 
in the field of psychological theory fol- 
lowing the general acceptance by the 
natural sciences of the theory of develop- 
ment. This point of view is responsible, 
not only for the employment of the 
genetic concept in general, but for the 
rise of comparative psychology, of child 
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psychology, and of “race” psychology. 
From being a science of the static, 
cross-sectioning adult human life for its 
disclosure of the normal, psychology 
became a genetic science, recognizing 
that “normality” is relative and applies 
rather to process than to status. The 
question of normality is not answered 
by describing characteristic behavior 
upon a single level of life; it depends 
rather upon the co-ordination and har- 
monized unfolding of life’s elements, 
however meager or immature, at any 
given stage. 

The genetic conception prepares us to 
discover in the so-called human instincts 
a body of tendencies long serviceable 
in the interest of the organism at earlier 
stages—a body of tendencies which have 
need to be disciplined, inhibited, or 
sublimated in the interest of higher needs, 
for the simple reason that the psycho- 
physical organism is a developing organ- 
ism and is constantly discovering higher 
needs. In the field of child psychology 
the genetic conception prepares us to 
differentiate stages of development. We 
have come to see that the child is in no 
sense a “little man,”’ for he differs from 
the adult not only in the size but in the 
proportion of parts, in the relative mag- 
nitude of vital organs, in the physiologi- 
cal processes of circulation, digestion, 
and respiration, and even more radically 
in the basis and organization of the 
mental life. Thus, in the field of religion, 
we are prepared—as in the whole com- 
plex of his expanding personal life—to 
follow the child through the successive 
phases of instinct, habit, sentiment, will, 
and thought, until at length he reaches 
maturity. 
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One scarcely need call attention to the 
emphasis of modern psychology upon 
will and action. While we need not sup- 
pose that single acts exhaust character 
or ever fully reveal it, it is equally vain to 
suppose that human nature is essentially 
other than what it appears in action— 
that the individual may have a developed 
esoteric nature quite other and bettér 
than his particular acts indicate. The 
voluntaristic emphasis roots in the bio- 
logical view of man as a_ behaving 
organism to whom action is the essential 
thing—the specific line of action being 
determined by the needs of the organism, 
as well as by its immediate environment. 
In this view the whole complex of in- 
herited tendency—broadly denominated 
instinct—is a series of congenital tend- 
encies to action. As James says, “the 
whole neural organism is, psychologi- 
cally considered, but a machine for con- 
verting stimuli into reactions.” The 
development, not to say the very life, of 
the organism is bound up with action. 
This is true of mental none the less than 
of muscular life. Activity is the core of 
will, while ideation and feeling are 
secondary, arising when the activity is 
blocked, and then only in the interest of 
opening fresh paths of action. The 
justification of the laboratory method 
not only in science but in religion as well 
may well rest upon the fact that we can- 
not know the essential character of 
any vital entity until we know it in 
action. Thought and emotion reach 
their highest levels only as accompanying 
a definite program of action. Knowl- 
edge is thus not only an accompaniment 
of action, it is—as Dewey says—‘a 
statement of it.” We know the quality 
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of emotions only in the experience of 
them, the power of will only in the exer- 
cise of it, the adequacy of an idea only in 
its testing; in a word, self-consciousness 
is properly an awareness of ourselves as 
active in relation to ends. Thus action 
is essence, and deeds are revelatory; for 
“by their fruits ye shall know them.” 
A final emphasis in modern psy- 
chology is upon the social factor in 
experience. It has scarcely been real- 
ized to what extent social suggestion 
determines the content of individual 
consciousness. Society contributes the 
milieu into which the child is born; it 
supplies him with language, with an 
organized technique of life, and with a 
system of ideals. Society cannot, as 
Baldwin points out,? be conceived merel 
asa loose aggregate made up 
ogical individuals. “It is 
rather a body of mental | products, an 


established of chical 
and 
“The self is a gradually forming nucleus 


within the _mind; a_mass of feeling, 
effort, and_ knowledge. It grows in 
feeling by by. contagion; in knowledge by — 
imitation; in will by opposition and 
consciousness “an and 
hefice-the course of action of an indi- 
vidual “are modified, limited, and. 
directed, to a great.extent, by those > of 
his particular social group. While there 
is doubtless no in ial mi 


no ame collective, there is an authoritative _ 


demand of the group consciousness 3 upon _ 
;..and he is as truly in in- 
debited to society for his ideas as for his. 
physical origin, for his particular. type 
of religion as for the cut of his clothes. 


It is the significance of psychology 
as interpreted by these four emphases 
which we wish to consider in relation to 
the understanding of religious experience. 
This discussion must be limited to but 
three phases of religious experience, 
relating it to childhood, to the maturing 
life, and to the social group formed by the 
religious community. 


1. Psychology and the Interpretation 
of the Religion of Childhood 


Accepting such a definition of person- 
ality as involves at least the factors of 
self-consciousness and _ self-determina- 
tion with a view to moral ends, psy- 
chology recognizes that the young child 
is only a “candidate for personality.” 
The period of human infancy is vastly 
more prolonged than that of any other 
species, and instinct alone is proportion- 
ately less capable of supplying the organ- 
ization which life upon the human plane 
demands. Nevertheless, the human in- 
fant begins life through activity which 
is merely spontaneous, and that activity 
is shaped by instinct. Biologically con- 
sidered, the activities in which he engages 
are such as tend to promote the well- 
being of the organism. Instinct urges 
activity in three directions, being mani- 
fest in motor tendencies which result in 
the co-ordination and control of all 
necessary motor processes; in mental 
tendencies which involve attention, re- 
tention, assimilation, etc., and which 
result in the co-ordination and control 
of all necessary mental processes; and, 
finally, in emotional tendencies—the 
pleasure-pain series—which have to do 
with the welfare of the organism. Ac- 
tivities co-ordinated under the push of 
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these instinctive tendencies become 
habits. Instinct from within and social 
discipline from without are the chief, if 
not the only, determinants of these 
early habits. Gradually, however, the 
child passes from the life of mere instinct 
to the life of intelligence. Inner tend- 
ency reaches out through curiosity, imi- 
tation, sympathy, etc., and lays hold 
upon the elements of environment and 
organizes them into a growing experi- 
ence; outer conditions close in upon 
inner tendency, discipline it, direct it, 
control it; and they thus both limit and 
enrich experience. The focus of child- 
hood experience lies in action; and the 
activities of a little child are frag- 
mentary, transitory, immediate, selfish. 
Up to nine years of age or thereabouts, 
the child attains no large organization 
of experience, but little well-defined 
imagery, and no considerable apprecia- 
tion of ideals. 

Much has been written about the 
nature of the child which views it as a 
static affair. There have been two 
chief views, each of which is psychologi- 
cally wide of the mark. On theone hand 
it has been held that the child is organ- © 
ically predisposed to evil by virtue of an 
essentially evil nature inherited from his 
forbears; on the other hand that he is 
born in a state of moral perfection. 
But, as a matter of fact, the young child, 
measured by adult standards, has no 
moral status; he is a candidate for moral- 
ity, as he is for personality. As to his 
original nature, which may here be 
viewed as the complex of his inherited 
tendencies, it must be admitted that it 
proves to be, as Professor Thorndyke 
says,’ “very often and very much im- 
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perfect and wrong.” This is simply to 
say that the child’s original equipment 
is archaic, adapted to the needs of life 
upon a lower level of existence. In- 
stincts of this sort, unless sublimated 
and disciplined through the social pro- 
cess, can issue only in making the indi- 
vidual an enemy to society. Professor 
Thorndyke’s statement is axiomatic, 
that “instincts may be trusted to form 
desirable social habits only under strong 
social pressure, whereby the wants of one 
are accommodated to the wants of all.” 

The fact that the child does not in any 
large measure pass beyond the non- 
moral status up to nine years of age 
or so does not mean that religon is no 
concern of his. These years are richly 
opportune for the formation of certain 
right religious habits, for the actual 
doing of specific right things. If in the 
narrow world of his experience the 
child has the daily presentation of the 
fact of law, a law higher even than the 
will of his parents, and to which they, 
too, are subject; if he comes to recog- 
nize, in however fragmentary and inade- 
quate a fashion, a heavenly Father 
whose knowledge and will compass life 
about; he is making fundamental prog- 
ress in religion. Thus the code of the 
home and the code of the school will 
come to have an ideal reinforcement, 
though as yet its influence can be but 
secondary. Happy the child who can- 
not remember a time when all this 
was strange to him! Happy the child 
whose habitual reactions, the sum of 
which will ultimately constitute his 
character, are formed amid such influ- 
ences! 


1 Education in Religion and Morals, p. 243. 


In early childhood there is needed 
not repression so much as the whole- 
some discipline of adequate direction; 
and in later childhood, in Coe’s terms, 
“the will of the child, now coming to 
itself, should be trained through the 
fellowship of obedience, the fellowship 
of labor, the fellowship of play, and the 
fellowship of worship.”! The mature 
life must mingle with the interests and 
occupations of the immature; and this 
principle applies through adolescence 
as well as in childhood. Religious edu- 
cation cannot be viewed as a cold, 
abstract, merely theoretical oversight 
of the mental and moral development 
of childhood and youth; it is rather 
the vital sharing of a common world of 
activity and interest. In proportion as 
life is thus shared with maturity will 
childhood and adolescence, according to 
the measure of their needs, derive both 
a sufficient structure of belief and a 
wholesome habit of will, suffused by 
the atmosphere of emotion which close 
personal relationships supply. We may 
agree with Ames,” that “the child up to 
about thirteen years of age... . is 
religious in the degree and to the extent 
to which his power and experience enable 
him to enter into the religious values 
of his social environment or to find 
such values in his community life,” 
and no farther. It is particularly true of 
childhood and youth that “religion 
changes its form and content as life 
changes.” 

The important service which genetic 
psychology has rendered is in assuring 
the recognition in the growing child of 
certain stages to which we must adapt 
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our ideal and method, and by which we 
must regulate our demands upon him. 
For the first dozen years the imrortant 
thing is the formation of right habits, 
“since they will determine motives and 
ideals.” Results during these years 


come almost wholly through environ-. 


ment and training. Accordingly we 
should aim less at giving the children a 
course of theological instruction or at 
making them consciously and sub- 
jectively religious, and more at giving 
them a share in worship and the forms 
of religion, at teaching them reverence, 
at developing truly moral habits. 


2. Psychology and an Interpretation 
of the Religion of the Maturing Life 


There is a great transition in the 
developing life at entrance upon adoles- 
cence. The outstanding feature of this 
is a thoroughgoing physical reorganiza- 
tion. It is the period of pubescence. 
Here “the life of the mere individual 
ceases and the life of the race begins.” 
G. Stanley Hall puts the transition into 
these terms: 


Before this age the child lives in the 
present, is normally selfish, deficient in 
sympathy, but frank and confidential, 
obedient to authority, and without affecta- 
tion, save the supreme affectation of child- 
hood—viz., that of assuming the words, 
manners, habits, etc., of those older than 
jtself. But now stature suddenly increases 
and the power of physical and mental endur- 
ance and effort diminishes for a time; the 
larynx, nose, and chin change, and normal 
and morbid ancestral traits and features ap- 
pear. Far greater and more protracted are 
the changes which take place in the nervous 
system, both in the development of the cor- 


t Youth, pp. 359 f. 


tex and expansion of the convolutions and 
the growth of association fibers by which 
the elements shoot together and relations of 
things are seen which hitherto seemed inde- 
pendent, to which it seems as if for a few 
years the energies of growth were directed. 
Hence this period is so critical and changes 
in character so rapid.t 

(The sex element of adolescent nature 
is far more important and fundamental 
in the control of adolescent thought 
and feelings than we have been wont to 
think, and there is grave danger that it 
may develop out of proportion and pre- 
maturely. To a very large degree the 
spiritual development of the adolescent 
is contingent upon a normal physical 
development. The dawning parental 
instinct gives rise to certain altruistic 
activities the implications of which the 
youth does not yet understand. The 
psycho-physical point of view is the 
only sufficient approach to the religious 
experience of adolescence, for the indi- 
vidualizing and socializing processes, 
which go forward hand in hand, are 
physically conditioned. It is in the 
light of the relation between the physical 
and spiritual aspects of development 
thus indicated, and in the light of the 
social function which the youth is pre- 
paring to perform, that we shall come to 
understand why adolescence is “pre- 
eminently the period of the rise of reli- 
gious consciousness in the individual.” 
Conversion, in the broader sense of the 
term, as marking the beginning of 
personal religious experience, is primarily 
an adolescent phenomenon. It is a 
commonplace that by far the greater 
proportion of religious awakenings date 
between the ages of twelve and twenty. 
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There is quite general recognition of 
three culminating points in the adoles- 
cent period at which religious com- 
mittal is likely tooccur. The ages which 
we note here are those at which boys 
commonly manifest this interest; girls 
tend to mature somewhat earlier, and 
the age of decision is correspondingly 
affected by this consideration. The 
first decision period is at the age of 
twelve years, or thereabout, and con- 
nects with entrance upon puberty. In 
the judgment of Coe and others, it is the 
“normal age for religious decision,” if 
such an age can be distinguished. When 
religious committal does occur at this 
age it is likely to be connected with the 
influence of the gang, for this is a period 
of “great impressionability. and respon- 
siveness to suggestion.” This age is 
also one of a beginning emotional flux, 
and religious decision may have a rather 
strong feeling accompaniment. The 
second, and the most prominent, period 
of religious decision, under present con- 
ditions, comes at about the age of six- 
teen. The “physical and _ psychical 
ferment” of adolescence is at its 
height. The youth begins to individual- 
ize, he becomes self-assertive, and not 
infrequently sets himself against the 
constituted authority. Religious ad- 
vance is now chiefly by the way of com- 
mittal, a definite, willed devotement of 
life to God—a “‘ratification rather than 
a reversal” of such religious experience 
as his earlier training has led him into. 
The third period falls at about the age 
of nineteen. The intellectual element 
comes to the fore now; there is apt to be 
a time of wrestling with doubt ere the 
youth arrives at a religious resolution. 
All committal at this age involves a 


considerable element of insight. It is 
to be remarked concerning these three 
periods that if a youth reaches religious 
decision in the first of them, he may 
yet be liable, at each of the later stages, 
to a crisis affecting some one or other 
phase of his religious life. Such a crisis 
is, however, likely to be less significant 
if the main question of religious com- 
mittal is out of the way. In middle or 
later adolescence there is likely to be 
associated with the religious crisis a 
kindred vocational crisis. Sometimes 
the two are very intimately related, 
so much so that the religious decision 
is paramount to a vocational decision. 


The psychology of religion enables us 
to interpret religious committal as a 
most significant and determining part 
of the total process of adjustment to 
the world-order. We recognize that 
there are certain “nascent periods” 
in the growth of the soul—tides which, 
“taken at the flood,” lead on to God 
and the Christian life. And we see that 
the task of religious education during 
these y: is that of stimulating and 
directing youth in this whole process of 
self-realization and self-adjustment. It 
would be relatively easy to bring great 
numbers of children into the church pre- 
maturely. They cannot, however, be 
brought to God—in the child’s way— 
too early. To bring them into the 
church much before the period of 
adolescence is not only to make no 
added contribution to their religious 
experience but also to rob them of that 
significance which public committal can 
have only at a later age. To lay too 
much stress upon the emotional accom- 
paniment of such committal in adoles- 
cence is a further mistake, for a highly 
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emotional experience in these years 
usually implies that a cataclysmic adult 
experience has been held up as the 
standard, or that religious training in 
childhood has been almost wholly want- 
ing; it may imply both of these. Ado- 
lescent religious committal ought not to 
be primarily an emotional matter. 

The point of view which has been 
taken in this paper regards adolescent 
“conversion’”’—I prefer the term reli- 
gious committal—as normal, and the 
adult experience as abnormal. In the 
one case the process has been so delayed 
that it must be reconstructive, must 
tear down and build over; while in the 
other case it has come early enough to 
be properly constructive, integrating 
with the primary bent of personality the 
great controlling religious motives. This 
fact should go far toward determining 
the place of emphasis in the minister’s 
effort—whether upon continuous educa- 
tional evangelism or upon occasional 
adult evangelism. 

However, as things are in our world, 
there is no likelihood of the need for a 
proper adult evangelism passing. Adult 
conversion has usually and typically rep- 
resented but one possible sort of mature 
religious transformation—the cataclys- 
mic. That there is another, less emo- 
tional in its background, less climactic, 
more a matter of conscious will and the 
building up piece by piece of a new set 
of habits in religion, there can be no 
question. This is the sort of conversion 
through which alone those individuals 
less susceptible to social suggestion must 
enter the religious life, if they enter it 
at all in maturity. However, it is the 
passive, emotional, suggestible type of 
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personality which is more apt to go to 
extremes in those forms of sinful indul- 
gence which rapidly disintegrate and 
degrade the whole personality; and 
hence this type is more often found in 
the rescue mission and is more easily 
reached, when present in evangelistic 
meetings, by the usual evangelistic 
methods. There can be no doubt that 
the cataclysmic type of experience is 
supremely valuable for this passive, 
emotional, suggestible sort of individual. 
The cataclysmic type of religious trans- 
formation is usually contingent upon 
some intense emotional experience pre- 
cipitated by a more or less continued 
stress of social suggestion. Colvin and 
Bagley remark of such an experience: 


The religious emotion, considered in 
itself, is a disorganizing experience; it 
brings about a temporary chaos; but if 
from this travail of soul there be born a 
better life, then the emotion has value. 
. . . . Theold and harmful habits that have 
dulled the mind and mechanized the be- 
havior are at least temporarily obliterated, 
and the opportunity is thus offered for a 
new start and the gradual formation of a 
new set of habits and new attitudes of mind.' 


We shall agree that the value of such 
an emotional experience depends almost 
wholly upon “the effective develop- 
ment of habits belonging to a good 
character.” The failure of the churches 
in the back-country—where the annual 
“big meetin’” is the rule—to recognize 
this fact has made it the regular thing 
for some belated souls to “get religion”’ 
every year. The failure of our city 
churches to develop a technique for 
meeting this need has greatly limited 
the usefulness of the customary mass- 
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evangelism, and in part explains the 
large proportion of lapses. 


3. Psychology and the Understanding 
of Religious Groups 


Social psychology gives us a point of 
view which is essential in our consider- 
ation of religious groups. We have 
not sufficiently considered the influence 
of that network of relationships into 
which every child is born, the power of 
the social group over the individual, the 
limits of individuality in the average 
man. Society supplies him with lan- 
guage, lore, ideals, patterns, technique, 
friendships, incentives, arena. He makes 
some small contribution of initiative, 
combination, application, integration; 
but how largely he lives within the 
boundaries of established custom he 
probably never realizes. If we were 
to dismiss the matter with a mere 
allusion to organized society as a 
whole, we should miss the main point; 
for the power which regulates the bulk 
of life for the individual is not that of 
society as a whole, but that of some 
minor social group or other. Its con- 
tribution is, therefore, fractional and 
fragmentary, and not at all a combina- 
tion of the best achievements of the race. 
With such training the individual is a 
provincial, speaks a dialect rather than 
a language, is at home in but a restricted 
area of life, and welcome there only 
upon his own social level; he is a parti- 
san in politics and a sectarian in reli- 
gion, quite as conventional in activities 
as he is restricted in horizon. The 
members of such a minor social group 
are interested chiefly in the maintenance 
of its standards; they seek quite natu- 
rally to conform each member thereto. 


This is true within the area of religion. 
Both the group and the individual are 
quite conventional in their judgments 
of propriety and duty. Group conscious- 
ness and individual conscience work 
together to keep the individual con- 
formed to group standards. There is 
thus a limit imposed beyond which the 
principle of variation scarcely carries 
the average individual. There are in 
general two typical variations. The 
first of these is of the motor type, 
where the course of conduct is largely 
determined by “unreasoned promptings, 
instinctive impulses, by habits which 
[the individual] has formed, and... . 
by auto-suggestion.” Here native im- 
pulse may carry the individual quite 
wide of the type; yet such variations 
occur rather in the line of activity than 
in the region of thought. The second 
typical variation occurs with what we 
may term “the mature mind,” though 
it does not always occur even here. 
There is a type of maturity which may 
be termed moral rather than intellectual. 
It is, however, with the intellectual 
sort of maturity that variations from 
type in the field of religion are apt to 
occur. The individual seeks to ana- 
lyze situations for himself, and shapes 
his technique of control in the light of 
his own analysis. Where sufficient num- 
bers are engaged in such a process they 
tend naturally to form a new group; yet 
quite usually this process goes on within 
the older group, with the result in time 
of modifying and liberalizing its stand- 
ards. 

The minor social group will continue 
to exert an influence in religion not less 
potent, but—let us hope—more intelli- 
gent, and—because it makes room for 
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more than one type of religious experi- 
ence—more liberal. It must allow for 
the rights of individuality in religion; 
it should guarantee the right of the 
individual to have an original and unique 
experience of God. Every religious 
group needs to recognize the possibility 
of other avenues of approach to God and 
of other types of religious experience 
than those most in evidence within its 
own ranks, types of religious experience 
which may be equally Christian. In 
order to determine norms of experience, 
the minor religious group must base 
its inductions upon a wider field of 
experience than its own. It must con- 
tinually seek a more adequate definition 
of religious ideals and a_ technique 
better adapted for their realization. 
So much for the relation of religious 
groups to the individual. 

But we are interested in the religious 
groups themselves. Sectarianism is not 
a phenomenon peculiar to Christianity, 
nor, indeed, to religion. In account- 
ing for the early diversity of Christian 
beliefs, we have too largely overlooked 
the religious variety already present in 
the Graeco-Roman world. The rule of 
that world was syncretism; and, though 
Christianity formally abjured the notion, 
she could not escape the influence of the 
syncretistic habit. Nor could she escape 
the philosophic bias, ingrained in some 
of her adherents before their conversion. 
Nor could she escape the ritualistic bent 
and interest of other converts. Now 
that Graeco-Roman world was far more 
provincial than the world of our day; 
and Christianity was rapidly assuming 
provincial dress and learning the ver- 
nacular when ecclesiastical authority 
decided that Christianity should be 


ecumenical. In harmony with that de- 
cision, Christianity became a creed 
and an institution; but, even so, indi- 
viduality continued to score. Under- 
ground, secretly, in remote districts; 
persecuted, proscribed, martyred, the 
sects framed their faith and met the 
religious needs of their adherents. They 
proved once for all that Christianity can 
never become ecumenical by becoming 
rigid. The Reformation was but one 
phase of a combined economic, social, 
and religious upheaval in a world grown 
rigid. It was a tremendous and un- 
forgettable demonstration of the close 
proximity of all social interests, eco- 
nomic demands, cultural ideals, and 
religion. They cannot be maintained 
in unaffected isolation. The economic 
needs of a given group, and its cultural 
ideals, will largely determine the bent 
of its religion; and the attempt to con- 
form any such group to a procrustean 
bed of uniformity is utterly vain. 

The old ecumenicalism based upon 
ecclesiastical authority; the newer ecu- 
menicalism based upon the authority 
of the Bible. But the Bible, being a 
transcript of life, could but embody the 
differences as well as the fundamental 
agreements of the Hebrew and Chris- 
tian religions. As a matter of fact, the 
sects to a large degree fixed upon the 
differences rather than the fundamental 
agreements, and erected certain of those 
differences into static norms by which 
the conduct of all coming ages should 
be determined. The spectacle of some 
scores of Protestant bodies, each appeal- 
ing to the Bible as its warrant, and yet 
each emphasizing some variant aspect 
of biblicism, was the actual outcome. 
Such was a considerable factor in the 
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religious ‘inheritance of the present 
generation. Yet the sects were a fact 
before the Reformation. They were 
and are inevitable in a provincial 
world. Not only do the provincialism 
‘and inertia attaching to all institutions 
assist in their perpetuation; they are 
reinforced by certain racial and tempera- 
mental differentiations. We may be 
sure that until humanity shares in a 
common culture, common social ideals, 
and a religion of the spirit, we shall have 
the Christian sects—though not all of 
them, let us hope! 

We-need not too greatly lament the 
fact of past or present sectarianism, as 


though it were an isolated phenomenon. 
As a matter of fact, all life has to a large 


dearee that sspecti_it Bas 
provincial, partisan, and sectarian, wi 

respect to all the chief social interests, 
Yet, in spite of ee the goods of life 


have t 


been developed. than any artificial ecu- 
menicalism in religion would éver-have 
allowed. However, there are-forces at 
work in our modern world which must 
in the end largely e eliminate ¢ or neutralize 
sectarianism. There is a rapid Uriiver- 
saliging of both-ideal and achievement. 
Ideas, social ideals, culture, inventions, 
the technique of science, a and the funda- 
mentals of life, more largély than ever 


before’ in human “history, are~ignoring 


boundaries and becoming the~inherit-— 


ance of diverse races and civilizations. 
The parliament of man is is no mere’ vision- 
ary’s dream. The day of the only 
possible ecumenical | Christianity is has- 


tening; for a truly 


ere can never be a truly | 


ecumenical Christianity u until there is in is in_ 


1 order, 
an ecumenical culture, and an < and an ecumenical 
life of t the > spirit i in ‘in its its broader context. 
Yet that ecumenicalism will differ from 
the. older_ideal in discarding a rigid 
iformity, in recognizing as legitimate - 
not _the~ accidental differences of the 
historic sects, but the essential _differ- 
_temperament, 


absolutism of the all 
religious life to~a “dead Tevel ‘of uni- 
for he “rather b be a democ- 
racy of of the’ é “spirit, in “which the variant 
ypes of Teligious experience and variant” 
modes of. “approach to the God and_ 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ shall 
find place.~Such ani écumenical Chris- 
tianity will be a brotherhood. of-mutual 
respect, of hearty co-operation toward 
common ends, and of greatly enriched 
individual experience. Such an ecu- 
menical Christianity is in process today, 
‘underthe impulse of the 
new era Missions,-of-the new social” 
consciousness WHOSE is 
dom “of God,..and_ of the new science 
whose function it is to subdue and organ- 
ize Teality i in the interest of the life of the 
spirit. 
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might have expected that the German 
nation, which has made the greatest 
contributions to modern science and 
scholarship, the English people, whose 
culture has been most broad-based and 
poised and human, the French, whose 
intellect has been quickest and most 
intuitive, would have been able to sub- 
stitute the rule of reason for the appeal 
to force and settle their disputes by 
rational means. But these three nations 
are at the heart of the struggle; their 
most learned professors have suddenly 
become their bitterest partisans; and 
the mutual enmity between the two 
foremost and the most closely related of 
them by ties both of blood and culture, 
Germany and England, is almost savage 
in its fury. Education may train men 
but cannot bind them. 

And industry, financial and com- 
mercial relationships, international trade 
and economic interdependence—how im- 
potent have they proved to hold men 
and nations together! We had been 
told times without number that the 
great war we were all fearing would 
never come because the capitalists would 
not let it; and one thoughtful and in- 
fluential modern writer, Norman Angell, 
had partly persuaded a whole nation 
that wars never pay because their ad- 
vantage even to the victor is illusory. 
The present war has not disproved his 
argument—it may even reinforce it. 
But it has shown conclusively that we 
cannot rely on that argument to prevent 
war; that any nation will fight when it 
wants to, regardless of the cost; and 
that some nations at least will deliber- 
ately go to war to extend or at least 
to defend their markets and their trade. 
It begins to look to some of us now as 


if commercial self-interest were more 
frequent and potent as a cause of war 
than commercial interdependence can 
be as a guaranty against war. Business 
may make men rivals—it never makes 
them brothers. 

And now, you say, having suggested 
that civilization and education and busi- 
ness have failed to bind men and nations 
together, doubtless the preacher is 
going to claim that religion can do it. 
But has not religion failed as conspicu- 
ously as these other things? Are not 
these very nations that are at war 
nominally at least Christian—and does 
not this war then prove the failure of 
Christianity? So a great many hasty 
generalizers in our time are asserting. 
And I grant there is much that seems 
to confirm their impression. Plainly 
the Christian church has failed to bind 
men together—is it not today split up 
into countless sects and schools, more 
schismatic than any state? But the 
reason for its division is that it, like other 
very human institutions, has been seek- 
ing to make its bond of union a common 
opinion in theology or a common pref- 
erence in ritual; and to the end of 
time men’s minds and men’s tastes 
will never agree. For neither of these 
are fully under their control, but are 
partly at least determined, in the one 
case by the facts as they see them, in 
the other by the traits of their native 
temperament. It is only men’s wills 
that can agree, for those alone are under 
their complete control. They can hold 
themselves parallel and harmonious in 
spite of differences in opinion or taste, 
just as soldiers hold themselves in 
line or step in spite of differences in 
height or appearance. Now education 
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CHRIST THE BOND OF HUMANITY'‘ 


CHARLES W. GILKEY 
Chicago, Illinois 


“In him all things consist”; that is, 
“hold together” (Col. 1:17). 

We live in days when the bonds 
on which we have hitherto relied to 
hold humanity together have suddenly 
broken, and their failure is plain for 
all the world to see. Christmas, the 
world-wide festival of peace and good 
will among men, finds the world divided 
into two hostile camps; and between 
them rages not only a storm of shot 
and shell, but a veritable tempest of 
hate and fury. The shot that was 
fired first in the heart of Europe has 
found not only echo but countless repeti- 
tion in the Near East and in southern 
Asia, on the Chinese seaboard and off 
the South American coast, and even in 
southwest Africa: only North America 
among the world’s five continents has 
not heard the sound of hostile firing— 
and even she is supplying her quota 
of men for the struggle and the slaugh- 
ter. The mere fact of all this is so vast 
and staggering that we Americans at 
least are still rubbing our eyes in an 
effort to realize it as actually existing; 
and as current discussion abundantly 
shows, we have not yet begun to agree 
on the conclusions and the lessons to 
. be drawn from this awful reality. But 
the mere fact itself has made some 
things already plain; and on this 
Christmas Sunday morning I want to 
center your attention first on the most 
obvious of these plain facts of the 


present situation—that the ties in which 
we trusted to bind mankind together 
in peace and prosperity have suddenly 
proved impotent to do so. The hoops 
of humanity have broken, and the bar- 
rel is collapsed. 

What were these ties? We had all 
hoped and a great many of us had 
believed that the progress of civilization 
had brought mankind to a point where 
it would no longer resort, like the animals 
or the cave-men or the savages, to brute 
force to advance its interests or settle 
its disputes. We trusted that in the 
process of social evolution we had out- 
grown war. But now we are shocked 
into the realization that our very science 
and invention have multiplied the hor- 
rors of war by placing new instruments 
of destruction at the disposal of malice; 
that modern methods of organization 
have vastly enlarged the range and 
increased the paralyzing effects of war- 
fare; and that modern means of in- 
stantaneous communication and rapid 
transportation have made the finger 
of every nation so quick on the trigger 
that in a present-day international duel 
both combatants are likely to be vitally 
if not fatally wounded. Our boasted 
civilization has not prevented war: by 
placing new instruments of torture at 
the disposal of devilish dispositions it 
has made it more hellish than ever. 

Nor has education held humanity 
together in peace and concord. We 


* A sermon preached at the Hyde Park Baptist Church, December 20, 1914. 
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pletely one! But when you find a 
home split up or on the verge of dis- 
integration, how steadily is the under- 
lying cause found to be this lack of a 
spirit of mutual good will. The family, 
both in its success and in its failure, is 
powerful evidence of the cohesive power 
of this spirit of Jesus. 

Let me bring you further evidence 
out of the very heart of that race 
problem which so often seems like an 
unavoidable rock upon which our 
American ship of state, and indeed 
our whole system of international rela- 
tions, must shatter. How often we hear 
some of our fellow-citizens lamenting 
our later immigration and predicting 
that it must prove the ruin of our 
national unity. But how often are these 
pessimists the very men and women who 
are least acquainted with the immigrant 
personally! The social and settlement 
worker, on the other hand, who knows 
these latest comers at first-hand—how 
often is he their most enthusiastic 
partisan! The worker among the 
Italians glorifies their attractiveness 
and charm; the worker among the Jews 
cannot tell enough of their keen respon- 
siveness and gratitude: and both unite 
in glowing predictions of their future 
as patriotic American citizens. So is it, 
too, abroad. Those who belittle or de- 
nounce the Oriental are as a rule the 
globe-trotters who without any first- 
hand acquaintance pick up most of 
their information in the coast cities 
from business men whose purpose in 
being there is to exploit the native com- 
mercially. Is it not beautifully sig- 
nificant, on the other hand, that the 
most enthusiastic praises of the char- 
acter and the possibilities of foreign 


peoples come uniformly from the mis- 
sionaries, whose long residence and 
intimate knowledge of the people they 
are trying to serve has been prompted 
by Jesus’ own spirit of good will? It 
is that spirit, and that spirit alone, that 
binds races together. 

I should like if there were time to 
apply this same principle to our social 
and to our industrial problem—to the 
relations between classes, and between 
capital and labor. But leaving those 
conspicuous illustrations to your own 
thought, let me point out its bearing on 
our international relations. Today the 
churches of Britain and America cele- 
brate the hundredth anniversary of 
peace between English-speaking peoples. 
The most notable effect, and some of us 
believe a conspicuous cause, of that 
peace has been the 3,000 miles of un- 
fortified border between ourselves and 
Canada. Put forts and soldiers and 
war vessels along that border, get ready 
for war in a spirit of mutual suspicion 
—and, as Miss Addams said the other 
day, within fifty years we should have a 
war. It is precisely the same in our 
relations with Japan or any other 
nation. Talk about war as inevitable, 
expect it, prepare for it, and you will 
have it. Cultivate a spirit of mutual 
good will and you will escape it. That 
spirit of good will is the only bond that 
holds nations as well as men together. 

For let me remind you this Christmas 
Sabbath morning that the peace on 
earth which the angels’ song foretold 
depends on a condition and involves 
a limitation: ‘Peace on earth among 
men of good will”—so runs the old Latin 
version. If you cultivate or cherish an 
attitude of distrust or suspicion, of 
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and business and civilization have failed 
to hold men together because they appeal 
to and affect primarily men’s minds 
which differ, and men’s interests which 
run counter to each other. Religion 
alone appeals to, modifies, and seeks to 
control men’s wills and bring them into 
harmony. And the reason why Chris- 
tianity cannot fairly be blamed for the 
present failure of the world to hold 
together is that it has never yet been 
granted, much less has it ever main- 
tained, control of the wills of men except 
in individual cases all too few—and in 
social and international relations it has 
only just begun to dawn on us that 
Christianity seeks control. In other and 
familiar words, Christianity cannot be 
said to have failed, for it has not been 
tried. 

And with that we come to the text. 
Paul says that it is in Jesus Christ that 
all things “consist”—or, in the more 
vivid Anglo-Saxon phrase of the margin, 
“hold together.” Now I shall not 
interpret this remarkable text to you 
this morning in the metaphysical or 
rather cosmological sense that was 
evidently partly at least present in 
Paul’s mind when he wrote this chapter; 
in the ecclesiastical sense in which he 
might have written these same words 
in his Ephesian letter; or even in the 
mystical sense in which these words 
had such a profound and personal 
significance for him. I want to take 
them in their simple and obvious social 
sense. The Christ to whom I refer 
them is the Jesus the whole spirit of 
whose life was gathered up in the 
angels’ song on the first Christmas Day: 
“Peace on earth among men of good 
will.” It is the Jesus who went about 


doing good, treating all men as his 
brothers because they were children of 
the one Father, and seeking with their 
help to do that Father’s just and benevo- 
lent will here on earth. It is the Jesus 
who finally yielded up his life to the 
hatred of his enemies rather than change 
that attitude toward them: the attitude 
of invincible good will. 

Now it is that spirit of invincible good 
will, so perfectly exemplified and incar- 
nated in Jesus that through all the centu- 
ries since we have recognized it as his 
spirit, have found in him its most abun- 
dant source and in personal relations ~ 
with him the deep secret of its contagious 
acquisition, and have believed that this 
spirit incarnate in his human life is the 
very divine Spirit of the living God— 
it is this divine spirit of invincible good 
will in and through which alone men 
hold together. That is the heart of the 
text. 

But I do not want to rest my case 
this Christmas Sunday morning merely 
on the unsupported assertion even of so 
great a saying as this. I want equally 
to call your attention to the large and 
rapidly increasing body of evidence, out 
of all departments of our human life, 
which goes to show that this assertion 
is actually borne out by experience, and 
therefore holds out rich promise of its 
wider and larger application. I suppose 
we would all agree that of all human 
institutions the family has been most 
largely Christianized—that there this 
spirit of invincible good will is most 
completely expressed. Now when you 
come into a home where this spirit is 
shared by all its members, young and 
old, how closely held together that 
family is in all its interests—how com- 
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rivalry or competition toward your 
neighbor, you cannot expect to live at 
peace with him; for that attitude always 
and inevitably breeds trouble. If we 
as a nation arm ourselves for war 
either offensive or defensive against 
any nation whose motives we suspect 
without cause, or whose rights and 
feelings we fail to respect, we shall have 
that war; for that attitude inevitably 
leads to it. Let us then as individuals 
examine our own hearts today, whether 
we are really men of invincible good 


will. Let us as a nation examine our 
own hands, whether they be clean of 
acts of aggression, our own hearts, 
whether they be free of overbearing 
pride and racial snobbishness and inso- 
lence. For only when we have washed 
our hands of our own injustice and 
cleansed our hearts of our own ill will, 
can we expect the fulfilment in our 
time of the ancient vision and promise 
of the angels on the first Christmas: 
“Peace on earth among men of good 
will.” 
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A READING COURSE FOR MINISTERS 
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The following chapters introduce to the readers of the BIBLICAL WorRLD the 
second Reading Course for the current year. The practical nature of this course is 
easily recognized in its title. The spirit of Jesus has not been confined in its working 
to the organized Christian church as an agency. Especially in our own time have 
there been men and organizations outside the church who are as active and efficient 
in their ministry to the needs of the depressed classes as the church itself. Settle- 
ments, charity organizations, and countless other agencies, although manned in large 
measure by Christian people, have been contributing extensively to the needs and the 
uplift of humanity. Have these organizations robbed the church of its legitimate 
work or has the church not yet reached that full appreciation of its task which would 
be expressed in a spirit of universal co-operation and mutual appreciation and 
responsibility? The Christian ministers and the Christian individuals who con- 
stitute the church must decide this question. It is hoped that the course will not only 


give food for thought but principles for intelligent and helpful action. 


Introduction 
Scope of the Course b) The defective (crippled, blind, deaf). 
I. The classes considered in this course ) onan 
are limited to those persons who are e) The sick and injured, etc. 
depressed below a reasonable stand- 3. The vicious and criminal, or anti- 
ard, or who are in imminent danger social. 


8 ‘below such a standard Il. The ameliorative agencies and meth- 

ot ony coum. ods are classified as: 

1. The unskilled wage-earners who are Paliative and remedial (charitology). 
ordinarily unorganized; these form 2. Repressive and protective (criminal- 


a reservoir of supply for those lower istics and penology). 


down. — 3. Preventive and reconstructive. 
- The family and persons already de- 4. Social politics (a system of measures 


N 


pendent: of public and private methods of 
a) Abnormal (insane, epileptic, feeble- improving the lot of wage-earners 
minded). who are not dependent on charity). 
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Ill. The church in relation to those so- 
cial institutions and methods is dis- 
cussed under several heads, in the 
order of historical stages: 


1. The primitive and mediaeval church. 


a) The church as a conventicle or simple 
community, as in primitive Chris- 
tianity and the Protestants under 
persecution in Roman Catholic 
countries. 

6) The church dominant (charity in the 
Middle Ages). 

c) The transition to specialization and 
secularization of charity (period of 
the Reformation and later). 


2. The gradual separation of charity 
from the church and specialization 
of ameliorative methods under: 

a) Charity—private, church, and pub- 
lic. 

5) Social politics; a system based on 
legal rights with legal guaranties, as 
organized labor and legislation, these 
corresponding to the democratic as 
distinguished from the patriarchal 
methods. 


3. The opportunity and obligation of 
the church in our day: 


a) For direct and organized agencies 
supported and directed by itself—as 
the Inner Mission of Germany. 

b) For co-operation with other volun- 
tary association to promote the com- 
mon welfare—as, for example, the 
Charity Organization Society. 

c) For selection and training of workers, 
both paid and voluntary. 

d) For scientific and popular education 
in social service and social legislation. 

e) For stimulating the raising of money 
for voluntary associations and even 
for public ends. 

f) For cultivating the conscience in 
relation to social duty and inspiring 
this conscience with fear and enthusi- 
asm and conviction of religion; this 
is the supreme need of mankind and 
one which the church alone can meet. 


Suggestions to the Reader _ 

Object of these studies —The purpose 
of these studies is to make real to our- 
selves and to others the value and power 
of Christianity in the presence of those 
tragic facts of human history which seem 
to contradict the very idea of a good and 
all-powerful God; and to learn from 
history how to avoid errors in spirit 
and method, and how to apply the Chris- 
tian law of love more effectively in our 
own times. This study is not merely to 
satisfy intellectual curiosity, but rather 
to build up character and equip us for 
useful service, and worthily to represent 
our Lord in his work for humanity. 

Method.—The study will be most 
profitable to those who follow these 
directions with care, zeal, patience, and 
conscientiousness: (1) study the “pre- 
view”’ of the course to anticipate the 
direction of the journey; (2) study the 
main heads of the special topic lesson 
under consideration; (3) read and make 
brief abstracts of the books cited on 
each subject; (4) think over the points 
learned; (5) discuss the facts with 
others; a group or club organized for 
this purpose adds greatly to the value 
of the study; (6) go back to the books 
for more exact statement when uncertain 
or if your view is challenged; (7) sum 
up the results of your reading and 
thought on each topic and review the 
reading and discussions; (8) think out 
and write down any vital principle or 
suggestion for conduct which may be 
brought out; (9) do not neglect to put 
in practice at once some part of the 
Christian duty, enforced by this study. 
“Tf any man is willing to do his will, he 
shall know.” Obedience is the organ 
of spiritual knowledge. 
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Points for investigation.—In all the 
reading and discussion be on the look- 
out for facts bearing on: (1) the human 
need, sorrow, sin, pain, misery, and 
despair of the neighbor; (2) the motive 
of the giver; (3) the resources of friends 
or services or material means; (4) the 
methods of administration; (5) mis- 
takes and successes, shown by resuilts; 
(6) principles for our guidance; (7) in- 
spiring personalities, their deeds and 
words and story. Write out what you 
have learned from your reading on each 
point, look it over, and think of some 
way of putting your knowledge to use— 
at once, this week. Knowledge which 
does not inspire and guide to service is 
guilt. To him who knows duty and 
does it not, to him it is sin. Yet 
ignorance is also sin—when it can be 
cured. 


Books Required for the Course 


For orientation: H. Miinsterberg, Vocation 
and Learning. 

Historical basis: C. S. Loch, Charity and 
Social Life. 

Economic science: Marshall, Wright, and 
Field, Outlines of Economics and Materials 
for the Study of Elementary Economics; 
Taussig, Principles of Economics (ad- 
vanced). 

Political science: Wilson, The State; or 
Hart, Actual Government. 

Sociology: Ellwood, Sociology in Its Psy- 
chological Aspects (general); Small, Gen- 
eral Sociology (advanced). 

Ethics: Dewey and Tufts, Ethics; Ross, 
Sin and Society. 

Psychology and education: Angell, Psy- 
chology; James, Talks to Teachers. 

Pauperism and crime: Henderson, Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Dependent, 
Defective, and Delinquent Classes. 

General reference book: Bliss, New Encyclo- 
pedia of Social Reform. 


Part I. Historical 


1. What Our Christian Ancestors Have Done 
to Help the Man Who Is Down; 
a Historical Sketch 


REQUIRED READING' 

Loch, Charity and Social Life, chaps. iii- 

xiv. 
ADDITIONAL LITERATURE 

In German we have Uhlhorn, Die Christ- 
liche Liebestatigkeit (Lutheran), the first 
volume translated under the title Chris- 
tian Charity in the Ancient Church; and 
Ratzinger, Die kirchliche Armenpflege 
(Catholic). 

In French, the great work of Léon Lalle- 
mand, Histoire de la charité. 


The spirit of God, who is love, has 
been omnipresent in all the works of 
creation and providence. In no age or 


race has he been without a witness in 
the gifts of nature, grace, and human 
affection. Even down among the ani- 
mals there is love of offspring and mates, 
mutual help, as among ants and birds, 
and self-sacrifice even unto pain and 
death.. Men have been cruel, selfish, 
oppressive, mutually destructive; but 
they have also manifested sympathy, 
altruism, noble service to each other. 
The Christian traces evil to a bad human 
choice, and good to the working of the 
Holy Spirit; but mystery will remain 
in spite of our best thinking. 

Many of the facts, dark and bright, 
may be found in Loch’s chapters cited 
above. Keep in mind constantly the 


* For the required reading I have selected the beautiful book of my dear friend Dr. C. S. Loch, 
Charity and Social Life, as on the whole the best for my purpose. My dissent will be noted on some 
points. We do not always agree and Dr. Loch is likely to be right. 
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seven “Points for Investigation’? men- 
tioned under “Hints for the Student.” 
We must not only read but study, or we 
lose all; and “be not hearers only, but 
doers.”” Remember who it was that 
built on sand and who on solid rock. 


2. Primitive Christianity and the Church 
before the Papacy, that is, to 590 A.D. 


REQUIRED READING 


Read first of all the New Testament, with 
references to Old Testament. The first 
Christians had the Old Testament for their 
Bible, and it is rich in lessons of help to the 
poor (see Kent, Israel’s Laws and Legal 
Precedents). Then 
Loch, Charity and Social Life, chap. xv- 

ADDITIONAL LITERATURE 


Harnack, Mission and Expansion of Chris- 
tianity. 

Uhlhorn, Christian Charity in the Ancient 
Church (excellent). 

Mathews, The Social Teaching of Jesus. 

Henderson, Development of Doctrine in the 
Epistles. 

The writings of the early Christian lead- 
ers, translated, are found in the Ante-Nicene 
Library. As these are original sources and 
since they have the freshness and life of 
contemporary documents, they should be 
read whenever possible. See also Schaff, 
History of the Church. 


Fundamental principle—The very 
essence of Christianity is love. The 
gospel is a message of hope to mankind, 
even to the fallen. The life of Jesus 
dominated the first disciples, and when 
he was taken from their sight they at 
once organized a community of kindness 
and mutual help. The first churches 
were not metaphysical debating clubs 
but real charity organization societies. 
A primary duty of bishops and deacons 
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was to remember the poor and help 
them with discrimination, liberality, and 
personal influence. Every grown per- 
son was commanded to work for his own 
living and for the means of helping the 
weak. 

The need.—In all ages there have been 
needy persons—the neglected child, the 
orphan, the poor widow, the cripple, the 
victims of robbers and oppressors, of 
fire and earthquake, of storm and flood, 
of vice and ignorance, the aged, the 
insane, the idiotic, the sick, the friend- 
less dying. In the Roman Empire 
natural evils were intensified by slavery, 
oppressive usury, luxury, at the cost of 
conquered provinces, unjust and unequal 
taxation, fraud in high places, and ener- 
vating vices. 

The motives of the givers—These are 
not always possible to discover; but, 
so far as genuine Christianity governed 
conduct, the motive was “faith working 
by love,” and pity ran to man and grati- 
tude to God as source of all good. All 
who shared in redemption desired the 
salvation of others. But there were 
hypocrites from the beginning, as Ana- 
nias; there was gluttony at the love 
feasts; there was pinching avarice; and 
later men thought to compound for their 
sins by alms to the poor. 

The sources of funds.—There were at 
first only the voluntary offerings of the 
believers. Later, in some countries, 
there was also a monthly payment to a 
common fund. Still later, as the rich 
poured into the church, vast estates 
were given to the bishop for pious and 
charitable uses. The custom of alms- 
giving was ancient and often unwise 
and hurtful. Gradually the tithe was 
adopted from the old dispensation. 
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The methods of administration —The 
first step in organization of the church 
was to elect assistants to the bishop or 
pastor (elder) in the work of caring for 


the poor (Acts. chap. 6). During sub- 


sequent centuries, the bishop retained 
the responsibility of general oversight 
in the distribution of relief. Until the 
church was recognized by law, under 
Constantine (fourth century), there were 
few institutions. The funds were col- 
lected and distributed in the congrega- 
tion. But when the bishop was set over 
lower pastors in dioceses, and the church 
became wealthy and honored, houses of 
hospitality, asylums for strangers, for 
the sick, and for all classes of the 
indigent began to be founded. 

Mistakes and successes—Error and 
sin taint the holiest works. Sometimes 
laziness was fostered by splendid larges- 
ses, and men became parasites. Then, 
as now, men gave alms to be seen of men, 
and some imagined they could even 
deceive God. In the care of the sick 
the medical and nursing service could 
be no better than the science of the 
age could supply. Yet multitudes of 
helpless persons were relieved, love 
was cultivated, faith was demonstrated 
by good works, and the world came 
to accept Christianity for its moral 
worth. 

Principles—Among the sacred rules 
published from apostolic times were 
these: He that will not work must not 
eat out of the church funds; true 
neighbor love does not reject the alien, 
the slave, nor even the criminal; char- 
acter is the end of all service to man; 
relief must be discriminating, not only 
to economize funds, but to give real 
help to the beneficiary; “the gift with- 


out the giver is bare” and the highest 
service is personal and wise friendship. 

Inspiring personalities —These ages 
exhibit a galaxy of shining examples of 
charity. Jesus leads the host, and all 
who hold an honored place among his 
followers have shone in deeds of mercy. 


3. The Church in the Ages of Papal Domi- 
nance to the Reformation 
(590-1517 A.D.) 


REQUIRED READING 


Loch, Charity and the Social Life, chaps. 
xviii—xxvi. 


ADDITIONAL LITERATURE 

Schaff, or some other good history of the 
Christian church, for the general story. 

Ashley, English Economic History and 
Theory, Part II, especially chap. v. 
Pp. 305-38. 

Nicholls, History of the English Poor Law, 
Vol. I. 


Keeping constantly in mind the seven 
“Points for Investigation,” (p. ror), the 
works cited may be read on the following 
topics, suggested by Ashley: 

a) The story of parish relief, which 
gradually declined and, in the twelfth 
century, almost disappeared. The at- 
tempts of Charlemagne to improve re- 
lief methods. 

b) The monasteries and their needy 
clients: their rise, their service, their 
wealth, their decline. (See Emerton, 
Introduction to the Middle Ages.) 

c) The hospitals: their task, their 
specialization, their administration. 

d) The crafts and fraternities. 

e) Private and individual charity. 

f) The plague of vagrancy: its causes, 
extent, evils, the inability of private 
charity to control beggars, and the 
necessity of legislation and police control 
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to keep the mendicants and robbers in 
order. 

g) The beginnings of charity organi- 
zation before Luther, by the Catholics 
in cities of Germany, and by the Human- 
ists (as Luis Vives). 

h) Mediaeval doctrines of charity; in 
Thomas Aquinas’ Summa. 


4. The Charity of the Churches since 
the Reformation 


REQUIRED READING 


Loch, Charity and the Social Life, chaps. 
XXVi-XXXxViii. 


ADDITIONAL LITERATURE 


C. R. Henderson, Modern Methods of Char- 
ity. 

Ashley, English Economic History and 
Theory, Part II, chap. V, pp. 338-77. 

Nicholls, History of the English Poor Law. 

There are many references to authorities 
and sources in all these books. 

Webb, “The Prevention of Destitution,” 
Survey, May 23, 1914, p. 227. 

Henderson, “World Currents in Charity,” 
Annals of Amer. Acad. Pol. and Soc. Sci- 
ence, May, 1903; and “Social Solidarity 
in France,” Amer. Jour. of Sociol., Sep- 
tember, 1905. 


During the Middle Ages charity was 
under church control. The clergy 
taught the people to give, collected the 
funds, supervised the administration, 
made charity a dominant social belief. 
Works of charity included not only relief 
of misery but also the establishment of 
schools, the building of bridges, the 
making of roads, the keeping of hotels. 

The first break with this order came 
when business men and magistrates 
discovered that the clergy could not 
control mendicants. Beggars swarmed 
over Europe like locusts and consumed 


the products of industry in idleness, 
plundered travelers in dark places, and 
threatened peace and order everywhere. 
The public authorities at first adopted 
severe repressive measures with beggars, 
some of them cruel beyond modern be- 
liefi—flogging, branding with hot iron, 
slitting noses, cutting off ears, public 
exposure in stocks, expulsion from the 
land. Then the fears and compassion 
of the people reacted against these 
severities and they continued their indis- 
criminate alms for fear the poor would 
perish or rise in revolt. 

The next step was to organize all the 
charities of the city or district under one 
direction, the city being districted and 
almoners being appointed in each dis- 
trict as visitors, with central adminis- 
tration. This began in Germany and 
the Netherlands before the Reformation. 
Even in France similar measures were 
taken. Up to this time the funds were 
not raised by taxation but by the free 
gifts of the people—collections at church 
or home, at weddings or funerals and 
legacies. Experience in all lands proved 
that these voluntary gifts were unre- 
liable, irregular, spasmodic, often failing 
when most needed. Hence England, 
first of all nations, in 1601 enacted a 
poor law, which in the seventeenth 
century passed over to the Colonies and 
so became common in the states of our 
Union. Christianity had for centuries 
taught the people that it is the duty of 
all the strong to help the distressed who 
need help; but the church and private 
associations were unable to give effect- 
ive organization to this belief, and so 
Christian peoples gradually laid this 
task upon the state which is the organ 
of the whole people. When the church 
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was split up into many sects, it was all 
the more evident that in their divided 
condition they could not meet the vast 
need. The Catholic countries resisted 
this regulation of relief by public legal 
authority longer than the Protestant 
lands, but gradually their governments 
are assuming responsibility. In 1905 
France led the Latin nations in the en- 
actment of a real poor law. Italy and 
Spain are moving in the same direction. 

This tendency has been resisted by 
many of the best and wisest leaders of 
the Charity Organization Society in 
England and America; but the world- 
tide is too strong for them. Private and 
church charity may well supplement 
public relief, but can never be a sub- 
stitute for it. 

Another change must be noted: the 
modern discrimination between “de- 
pendents” and “working men” (wage- 
earners). This distinction was not clear 
during the centuries when multitudes 
of laborers were serfs or descendants of 
servile families and servile in spirit. 
The modern industry and the march 
of higher ideals, of self-assertion, a 
demand for justice and legally defined 
rights have taken the place of charitable 
relief in great measure. Hence we have 


Traveling libraries each containing the books of one of the following reading 


differentiated “social politics’? from 
charity and poor law, and the two must 
not be confused; “social politics’ re- 
lates to independent wage-earners, char- 
ity and poor law to the dependent. 


Topics for Discussion 


1. Have you a Charity Organization 
Society? If not, why not? If you have, 


what are the churches doing to co-operate « 


with it? Does not good citizenship require 
of Christians co-operation with their fellow- 
workers and public officials ? 

2. What do you know about your jail, 
your county poorhouse, your relief agencies ? 
See Byington, What Social Workers Should 
Know about Their Own Communities. 

3. What have you learned from your 
reading and discussion which reveals duties, 
needed effort, organization, gifts, services ? 

4. What Bible texts have you found for 
sermons and church conferences and prayer- 
meetings which disclose neglected duties 
and appeal to the social conscience ? 

5. What can you do to help? Are you 


not a steward of the truth you have learned ? - 


What is the duty of a trustee of knowledge ? 

6. What bodies of knowledge are most 
urgently needed by Christian leaders in a 
community? (This question will be con- 
sidered in the next contribution to this 
series. It is already partly answered in 
this study.) 


courses will be ready for distribution this month: The Psychology of Religion; 
The Educational Work of the Church; The Efficient Church; The Character of Jesus 


in the Light of Modern Scholarship; The Religion of the Hebrews; The Expansion of 


Christianity in the Twentieth Century; The Apostolic Age. Address the AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, The University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES USING 
THE COURSE “THE MESSAGE OF JESUS 
TO OUR MODERN LIFE’ 


STUDY V 
THE FAMILY 


There is a great tendency among modern 


students of social life to bemoan the loosen- 


ing of family bonds and to berate the laws 
of the country therefor. There are others 
who feel that larger freedom for individual 
development demands even less stringent 
marriage laws. But few of those who are 
discussing these questions place sufficient 
emphasis upon the constructive process of 
creating higher ideals of family life and 
a greater sense of responsibility in the rela- 
tion of the family to society at large. 

Upon the Christian church seems to 
devolve the task of educating its young 
people in the highest ideal of marriage and 
the establishment of the highest type of 
family life. Young women especially are 
drawn to occupations and professions which 
seem to them to offer larger freedom than 
the duties of the home, frequently because 
the home life with which they are familiar 
is not ideal. Young men assume carelessly 
relationships which promise anything but 
rewards of Christian fellowship. 

No greater service can be rendered by 
the church than the nurturing of choice 
family groups which will not only safe- 
guard the young people but give them 
ample opportunity for individual develop- 
ment. The work of no single month in the 
present course is more important than this 
one, when we are to consider the question 
of the Christian family. 


A program might discuss the following 
topics, the leader choosing that one which 
it seems to him could be least easily handled 
by members of the class. 

1. Ideals of the family current in the 
world of 1500 B.c. 

2. The development of the standards of 
the family made by the Hebrews previous 
to the coming of Christ. 

3. Reading, The Ideal Woman from the 
Hebrew Point of View (Prov. 31:10-31). 

4. The family experiences of Jesus. 

5. Summary of Jesus’ ideals of the 
family as he would have wished to see them 
worked out in his own day. 

6. The Christian family as it should be 
today. A constructive statement based 
on the teaching of Jesus. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Does Jesus directly or indirectly 
teach equality of the sexes ? 

2. In what ways is the attitude of Jesus 
toward children finding expression in Chris- 
tian countries today? 

The second program may frankly take 
up the question of marriage and divorce. 
Few members of the group will be ac- 
acquainted with the legal aspects of the 
subject as presented by his own state, and 
few will have considered how many govern- 
able elements enter into the question of 
marriage and divorce. There is no ques- 


1 These suggestions relate to the work of the fifth month of the course, the material for which 
appear in this number of the Biblical World. The whole course may be obtained in leaflets for 
use with classes by registered members of the Institute. Registration fee, 50 cents plus 4 cents 
postage. Address: THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, The University of Chicago 


Chicago, Ill. 
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tion, however, which comes to the attention 
of all people so frequently through the daily 
papers and so seldom in the pulpit and 
school. Perhaps one of the best ways to 
handle this subject is to give out a series of 
questions which will lead the members of the 
class to do some investigating on their own 
account. The following questions are taken 
fram Henderson’s Social Duties from the 
Christian Point of View. The leader may 
assign special topics to different members 
of the group and leave such as he thinks 
best for general treatment in the class. 

1. What are the customs of courtship 
in the locality and community? What 
is faulty in them ? 

2. Has the church any rule of discipline 
on the subject ? 

3. Does the law of the state offer any 
regulation of the social relation of the sexes 
previous to marriage ? 

4. Can anything be done by the class 
to produce a purer, more sober, and rational 
custom in the neighborhood ? 

5. Would a fashion of “chaperonage” 
be advisable ? 

6. What is the law of marriage in your 
own state? 

7. What license is required, and how is 
it obtained ? 

8. What record is made of marriages 
in the county? How many marriages are 
not recorded? How many ministers and 
others officiating neglect to return certifi- 
cates for record? Information can be ob- 
tained of the registering clerk. 

9. What persons and officials are author- 
ized to perform the legal ceremony ? 

to. Among the cases of divorce which 
have come to your own notice which one 
do you think could have been avoided by 
(a) less haste to marry, (6) higher moral 
standards in the community ? 

11. What was Jesus’ attitude toward 
marriage after divorce ? 

12. Can you trace any good or evil 
spiritual consequences of the physical sur- 


roundings of particular families? Bring 
these to the attention of the class. 

13. Do you know of any dwellings 
which are unfit for human habitation? 
Discuss ways of improving the conditions. 

14. Has your community any ideal of 
duty on the subject of dwellings? What 
evidence have you for your opinion ? 

15. How far are the problems of the 
church becoming complicated by the en- 
trance of women into industrial life ? 

16. Do you know families where in- 
dustrial conditions prevent ideal family life ? 

17. Give ways in which the general life 
of your community might be bettered by 
the application of the principles of Jesus. 

Above all, it is hoped that the class will 
leave the subject with the conviction which 
is emphasized by the author of our course 
in his closing paragraphs, namely, that this 
is a problem to be solved by the intelligent 
and persistent application of the principle 
of Christian love as presented in the teaching 
of Jesus. To teach this principle is the 
province of the church and not of the courts, 
and our young people must be trained to 
take that point of view, not only through 
their own lives in Christian homes with 
Christian parents, but by their own think- 
ing as well. The leader has a rare oppor- 
tunity in this subject. He should in some 
way see to it that the families of his church 
are reached by the message the teaching 
of Jesus brings concerning the Christian 
family. 

REFERENCE READING 

Mathews, The Church and the Changing 
Order, pp. 200-7; Chadwick, Social Relation- 
ships in the Light of Christianity, pp. 12-17, 
102-17, 174-87, 267-71; Hall, Social Solutions, 
pp. 282-94; Mathews, Social Teaching of Jesus, 
chap. iv; Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Social 
Question, chap. iii; Henderson, Social Duties, 
chaps. ii and iii. 

Hastings’ Dictionary of Christ and the 
Gospels on: “Family,” “Divorce,” “Marriage,” 
“Children,” “Women”; also in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible, both single and four- 
volume editions. 
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CURRENT OPINION 


Pre-Semitic Version of the Fall 
of Man 


In the Proceedings of the Society of Bib- 
lical Archaeology for November, 1914, Pro- 
fessor Langdon publishes the text of a 
Sumerian religious text of the city of Nippur 
under the title of “An Account of the Pre- 
Semitic Version of the Fall of Man.” This 
document would be older than 2200 B.c. 
and embodies the view of the Nippur 
School in opposition to the views held at 
Eridu which we have in the Adapa myth. 
Our tablet describes the abode of bliss on 
Mount Dilmun, where absolute peace pre- 
vailed. Even the wild animals refrained 
from injuring the flock, and men were 
happy, sinless, and always young. Here 
the tablet is broken and the text mentions 
the wrath of the god En-ki (or Ea), who 
swears to cause mankind to perish in end- 
less sleep. The deluge will come and man 
made of clay will dissolve in the flood. 
The goddess Ninharsag saves the pious king 
Tagtug and a few righteous men in a ship. 
After the flood, Tagtug disobeys the god- 
dess and eats of a forbidden plant and is 
punished by physical weakness and a short- 
ened life. The forbidden plant is the 
cassia. However, afterward the goddess 
Ninharsag provides eight patrons of civili- 
zation to aid humanity in its hard lot. The 
name of one is Abu, the protector of 
the pastures, who may be compared to 
Abel. We see by this story that in the third 
millennium 8.c. the Sumerian thinkers of 
the time raised the problem of individual 
responsibility, free-will, and determinism 
in ethical action. 


Has the Church Failed? 


A few months ago Mr. Edward Lewis, 
a Congregational minister of London, re- 
signed his pastorate on the ground that he 
could no longer consciously approve of 


organized religion! In the Ailantic Monthly 
for December, 1914, Mr. Lewis himself 
writes on “The Failure of the Church.” 
The Roman Catholic church, which once 
controlled the policies of Europe, has now 
no influence on the vital thought-movement 
of the world. It can only condemn—the 
recent official banning of the works of 
Bergson is the proof of it—it can no longer 
create living thought. Protestant Chris- 
tianity has lost its hold upon the people in 
England and Germany. The first root- 
cause of the weakness of the church is that 
it does not believe in a “beyond Chris- 
tianity,” but on the contrary believes in its 
own potential finality. The second is that 
the present organized form of the church 
contradicts the spirit of its founder. The 
doctrines of the Sermon on the Mount are 
a dead letter. Moreover, Jesus did not 
think of founding a church. The third 
cause of the weakness of the church is its 
despair of the world. Its central message 
is that there is, beyond this world, another 
into which, at the end of this life, entrance 
will be given by the infinite grace of God- 
This creates schism and confusion in God’s 
universe. Mr. Lewis concludes his article 
by the thought that he had to go out “to 
prepare in the wilderness a highway for 
God”! We did not say that he went into 
the wilderness. It is needless to say that 
modern evangelical Christianity has decided 
to live and will live. If Mr. Lewis meets 
with any success in his preaching, he will 
have to organize some form of society, enact 
some kind of rules, and, at least during 
winter, provide for a meeting-place in a 
building—and therefore he must fall back 


upon organized religion. 


The Story of the Fall 


In the Expositor for December, t1914, 
Professor Van Hoonacker writes on “The 
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Literary Origin of the Narrative of the 
Fall.” Several church fathers explained 
the narrative of the Fall by allegory. In 
that story a distinction ought to be made 
between the kernel or doctrinal substance 
and the external envelope or form which 
is the result of the literary process by which 
the biblical narrative came into existence. 
The use that Ezekiel (Ezek., chap. 28) 
made, with regard to the King of Tyre, of 
the image of the wonderful garden, as it 
was known by him, is parallel to the use 
made by the author of the account of the 
Fall. Both used the same well-known pop- 
ular tradition and adapted it to a certain 
didactical purpose. 


The Earliest Christian Apology 


It is generally accepted now that the 
Gospel of Luke and the Acts are authentic; 
what was the purpose of the writer is the 
question studied by Dr. Plooij in “The 
Work of St. Luke: a Historical Apology 
of Pauline Preaching before the Roman 
Court” in the Expositor for December, 
1914. Even if St. Luke had the intention 
to write a third book, the end of the Acts 
remains awkward if the supposition is true 
that the author wrote a score or so of years 
after the arrival of St. Paul in Rome. The 
first book reaches a final point, while the 
Acts need a conclusion, a crowning fact. 
Dr. Plooij says that in the two last verses 
of the Acts the contrast between the aorist 
translated by ‘‘he abode” and the imper- 
fect translated “received”? show that the 
two years mentioned in Acts 28:30 have 
passed and that now Paul has been trans- 
ported elsewhere (the “praetorian guard” 
of Phil. 1:13). The Acts were written, not as 
an exposé of the teaching of St. Paul in the 
form of a theological system, but in the 
form of a history of facts and matters which 
could serve as material in a Roman pro- 
cedure. The last words of the book show 
the point to which the whole of St. Luke’s 
historical apology tends: the very preach- 


ing for which he will have to justify him- 
self before the Emperor has been continued 
by him in Rome under the eyes of the prefect 
of the praetorium and this without scandal; 
in this way the end of the Acts shows a fine 
and eloquent acumen; it almost anticipates 
the verdict of the Emperor. This is pre- 
pared by several traits in the book: the 
remarks made by him on the fairness of 
Roman justice whether it be administered 
by Pilate, who three times declares Jesus 
innocent, or by Gallio or by Festus. Such 
a view of Roman justice would scarcely 
have been defended by a Christian writer 
after the persecution under Nero. The- 
ophilus, to whom the book is dedicated, 
would not be a real person but an epitheton 
denoting the qualities on which the expecta- 
tion of the convincing force of the narrative 
is built; perhaps this Theophilus would be 
Seneca, but Burrhus, who was prefect of 
the praetorium, might have received a copy 
of the book. The idea that the physician 
Luke was the barrister of St. Paul is con- 
firmed by an obscure allusion in the Canon 
of Muratori. 


The Doctrine of the Ministry 


In the London Quarterly . Review for 
October, 1914, Dr. Griffith Thomas writes 
on “The Christian Ministry.” It becomes 
more and more clear to Anglican scholars 
that the doctrine of apostolical succession 
needs to be reinterpreted. The Bishop 
of Madras, for instance, has declared his 
inability to accept the general idea of apos- 
tolic succession as based on history, though 
strongly insisting upon Episcopacy as the 
guaranty of unity. It seems that suc- 
cession rather than transmission is the 
essential feature of the doctrine of the min- 
istry. As for the act of laying-on of hands, 
it has no significance in itself. The real 
question at issue is, “What is the character 
of the New Testament ministry—is the 
minister a prophet or a priest ?”” The New 
Testament does not mention an order of 
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THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 


MISSIONS 


Some Missionary Aspects of the 
Year 1914 

The Missionary Review of the World, 
January, 1915, publishes a noteworthy 
article by Robert E. Speer entitled “Some 
Missionary Aspects of the Year 1914.” 
The most notable missionary anniversary 
of the year was the centennial of the found- 
ing of American Baptist Foreign Missions, 
celebrated in Rangoon, Burmah, in Decem- 
ber, 1913, and in Boston in May, 1914. 
The most notable advance in missionary 
co-operation has been made possible by the 
situation in Mexico. The utter chaos in 
that country which has compelled the tem- 
porary withdrawal from the field of all but 
a half-dozen of the missionaries has resulted 
also in far-reaching readjustments. 

Representatives of mission boards at work 
in Mexico met last summer in Cincinnati 
and “approved the most thorough-going 
scheme of occupation and co-operation 
which has ever been outlined for any 
missionary field, contemplating united work 
in publication, education, home publicity, 
and field conference, and a plan of terri- 
torial assignment of responsibility aiming 
at adequate provisions for every part of the 
field.” The great problems of race rela- 
tionship, “which the world has never been 
able to solve and for which it will not accept 
the Christian solutions,” have emerged in 
the discussions in Congress over the question 
of the Philippines and of Asiatic immigra- 
tion, the care of the Hindu laborers in 
South Africa, of the Sikh immigrants who 
were not permitted to land at Victoria, 
B.C., and the anti-alien land legislation in 
California. The Federal Council of the 
Churches has established a Commission 
on Eastern Race Relationship which is 
giving close study to the question. In 
China “the threatened establishment of 


Confucianism as the State religion has 
ended for the present in the provision of 
certain ceremonial observances in Peking 
and a certain official emphasis on Con- 
fucianism which has not hindered the spread 
or the influence of Christianity and which 
has not succeeded in putting any real vital- 
ity into the old ancestral system of China. 
The missionary opportunity remains un- 
diminished.” 

The results of the India census of 1911 
have appeared during the past year. They 
show a growth of Christianity in India 
“far in excess of the boldest missionary 
hopes.”” The total number of Christians 
in India is reckoned at 3,876,203 or 12 
per mill of the population, an increase in 
ten years of 32.6 per cent. The propor- 
tional increase is by far the greatest in the 
Panjab, where there are now three times as 
many Christians as in 1901. The old 
unity in the Mohammedan world is gone. 
“Perhaps it never existed politically to the 
extent that has been usually represented, 
just as it is sure that it never existed 
theologically.” The call to a Holy War, 
and the union of Islam against Christen- 
dom which has issued from Turkey has 
fallen upon unheeding ears, and with reason. 
The only Moslem people who enjoy peace, 
justice, and prosperity are those who have 
lived under nominally Christian govern- 
ments. No consequence of the world-war 
has been more deplorable than the rupture 
of international fellowship in missions. 
“The unification of the Protestant mission- 
ary forces of the world has been halted, and 
greater difficulty has been developed in the 
Roman Catholic church whose bishops 
are arrayed across the gulf of racial hatred 
and war.” But on the other hand, “what- 
ever ties still hold across the chasm are 
the Christian ties.” Christian ministrations 
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“priests”; the only priesthood it knows is 
that of Christ and that of the church her- 
self as the body of Christ. So that high 
churchmen like Bishop Gore are led to 
declare that the New Testament alone is 
insufficient. 

Modern Evanégelicalism 


In the London Quarterly Review for Octo- 
ber, 1914, Principal Garvie writes on “The 
Evangelical Presentation of Christianity.” 
The term “evangelical”? has become a party 
label since the Reformation. We may de- 
fine evangelicalism as the mode of Chris- 
tian thought in which emphasis is laid on 
salvation from sin through man’s faith in 
God’s grace through the sacrifice of Christ. 
The evangelical emphasis on the atonement 
is true to the teaching of Jesus in affirming 
that man’s sin does disturb his relation to 
God. . Evangelicalism, however, is not tied 
down to certain ancient theological types: 
the story of the Fall is not the basis of its 
scheme. Its appeal is to the human con- 
science and human history. It is, however, 
essential that a man should pass through 
the experience of salvation in Christ’s sacri- 
fice before he can exercise that moral insight 
and spiritual discernment. We must let 
Christ save us before we can understand 
how he saves. The one-sidedness which 
has sometimes characterized evangelicalism 
can be corrected from other types of Chris- 
tian experience without inconsistency. Par- 
tiality and exclusiveness of any kind is 
dangerous; the mystical type of piety may 
end in emotional extravagance, the sacra- 


mental and sacerdotal type may sink into 
formalism and it is true that evangelicalism 
has sometimes been narrow and has laid too 
great a stress on orthodoxy. It remains 
true, however, that the sacramental system 
against which evangelicalism has waged 
a relentless opposition is the less distinct- 
ively Christian of all the types of piety. 
The New Testament does not offer any 
warrant for it. 


The Origin of the God-Ideas 


In the Journal of Religious Psychology 
for November, 1914, Dr. W. T. Shepherd 
writes on ‘‘ The Origin of the Ideas of Gods” 
from the point of view of a psychologist. 
The ideas of gods have not arisen from the 
contemplation of any one class of phenomena 
alone, from totemism, from the deification 
of ancestors, from Great Makers, from the 
personification of abstractions, but from all 
these sources. Newton saw an apple falling 
from a tree and conceived the hypothesis of 
gravitation. The primitive man working on 
very similar lines formed the hypothesis 
that the conception of a god was a satis- 
factory explanation of the phenomenon of 
thunder. But unlike Newton, he did not 
go to work to prove his hypothesis. The 
primitive factors in the genesis of the con- 
ception of gods are imagination, primitive 
reason, and credulity. These god-ideas 
show a progressive evolution and degen- 
eration, and a process of unification of god- 
ideas is notable, as when Marduk became 
the chief Babylonian god and Ammon-Ra 
the supreme deity of the Egyptians. 
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from 204 to 3,686; organized churches 
from 6 to 49; Sunday-school pupils from 
286 to 2,364. We have no figures for the 
other missions but doubtless they would 
prove how the statements of Father Maher 
are inaccurate. We often see in Roman 
Catholic publications statements to the 
effect that the Protestant propaganda does 
not succeed in converting Roman Catholics 
in Latin countries. First, we must bear in 
mind that the Latin races have practically 
’ rejected the Roman church, and we also 
know that there are splendid types of con- 
verts from infidelity and Romanism in 
Spain, France, Ireland, and South America. 
To those who know the facts, the boldness 
of the manner in which some Roman 


Catholics write history seems at least 
remarkable. 


A Royal Tribute to American 
Missions 


The emperor of Japan has made a per- 
sonal gift of 50,000 yen ($25,000) toward 
the equipment of St. Luke’s International 
Hospital. In addition to this royal gift, 
the Japanese National Council of St. Luke’s 
International Hospital, the chairman of 
which is Count Okuma, Japan’s premier, 
have subscribed 100,000 yen ($50,000). 
This tribute to the value of medical mis- 
sionary work will at least prove that the 
attitude of the Japanese toward the United 
States is not what the yellow press claims. 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


The Churches and the Unemployed 


One of the most serious problems that 
those interested in social welfare will have 
to face this winter is that of the unemployed. 
The churches of New York are making an 
earnest effort to grapple with the situation 
in that city. The federated churches have 
appointed a strong committee of fifty from 
the Protestants, Catholics, and Hebrews. 
It will be known as the Interchurch Unem- 
ployment Committee and will co-operate 
with business, labor, and charitable organi- 
zations. By means of special committees 
it will endeavor to prevent duplication in 
dealing with the problem of the unem- 
ployed. The committees will co-operate 
with the government authorities with regard 
to public employment agencies in state 
and city. It is their purpose to treat the 
unemployment problem as a problem of 
applied religion. This experiment will be 
watched with interest by church federations 
of other cities. 


Ministerial Education for Negroes 


President George Rice Hovey, D.D., 
of the Virginia Union University, Richmond, 
Va., in the January number of Missions, 
makes a plea for an educated ministry for 
the negro. He emphasizes the fact, now 
proved, that the negro has capacity for 
higher education. The negroes need an 
educated ministry for the same reason 
that white men need it, but the need 
is intensified by the ignorance of true 
Christianity that exists even among 
this ministry. Their churches are not 
attracting the better educated of their 
own race and there is grave danger 
of the more enlightened becoming material- 
istic. 

Dr. Hovey looks for the solution of many 
of the perplexing problems of the negro 
race through the leadership of an educated 
ministry, which would have greater oppor- 
tunity than almost any other agency to 
influence them. 
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have been frequently offered without re- 
spect to name or nation, and the National 
Missionary Council of India has faced the 
dreadful situation by issuing an appeal for 
a “Continental Mission Relief Fund.” 


The McAll Mission in France 


The Christian Work and Evangelist, of 
New York, in the issue of December 26, 
calls timely attention to the work of the 
McAll Mission in France, which is an admi- 
rable agency through which relief work may 
be carried on in the devastated areas of 
Northern France. In forty-two years this 
mission has grown from a single shop hall 
in Paris into a great social and evangelical 
organization extending its operations all 
over France. It was the McAll Mission 
which introduced the Boy Scout and the 
Girl Scout movements into France. For 
sixteen years it has operated a mission 
boat on the Marne, Oise, and Aisne rivers. 

At the present time many of the officers 
and workers are serving in the French army, 
but the mission is carrying on a work of 
relief which is especially valuable at this 
time. Their great settlement house in Lille, 
the Foyer du Peuple, presented by Ameri- 
cans at the fortieth anniversary of the 
founding of the mission, and many of their 
larger halls in Northern France have been 
transformed into workrooms for destitute 
women and girls. 

The organization makes a special appeal 
to its American friends at this time, not 
only because America is almost its only 
resource, but because of its special oppor- 
tunity just now to render practical service 
to the homeless and destitute in the war 
zone. 


Chinese Women Students in America 


The World-wide Missionary News for 
January notes with interest the coming to 
the United States of ten Chinese girls, 
the first women to be sent to this country 
on the Chinese Indemnity Fund. 


They are all Christians, daughters of 
Christian Chinese Ministers, and were 
chosen by competitive examinations held 
in Peking. 

The National Board of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association will have 
a friendly oversight over these girls during 
their sojourn in this country, finding them 
friends among whom they may feel at home, 
and assisting them in the selection of the 
schools they will attend. 


Protestant Missions in Cuba 


In the Catholic World for November, 
1914, Father R. A. Maher, writing on “ Pro- 
testantism in Cuba,’’ asserted that Protes- 
tant propaganda in that island had met with 
a complete failure; fifteen years ago, says 
Father Maher, there were no Cuban 
Protestants. There are none now. The 
four leading Protestant organizations at 
work in Cuba are: the Protestant Episco- 
pal, Methodist, Presbyterian, and Baptist. 
Father Maher declares that the figures 
of the expenses of these organizations are 
not available directly but that he knows 
that the Episcopalians have spent a hundred 
thousand dollars a year in Cuba for salaries 
and current expenses. Altogether Protes- . 
tants would spend about $400,000 a year for 
the “conversion” of Cuba and that, accord- 
ing to Father Maher, to no avail. The 
Spirit of Missions for December, 1914, 
takes up Father Maher’s statement and 
shows how misleading they are. From 1904 
to 1914, the Episcopal mission shows an 
increase from 6 to 50 congregations, from 
75 to 1,300 Sunday-school pupils, from 200 
to 1,800 communicants. The contributions 
toward self-support have gone up from 
$1,000 to $28,000. The yearly appropria- 
tion from the missionary society is $30,000 
to which must be added about $5,000 in 
special gifts. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church South spends $45,000 annually. 
In fifteen years the membership has grown 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Educational Congress 

There are many indications in the reli- 
gious world of the getting-together spirit 
among the denominational and other reli- 
gious bodies. A notable meeting has just 
closed, an Educational Congress held in 
Chicago January 13-16. The congress com- 
bined the fourth annual session of the 
Council of Church Boards of Education, the 
eighth annual session of the Conference 
of Church Workers in State Universities, 
and the first annual session of the Asso- 
ciation of American College Presidents, 
thus bringing together executives of 
the denominations, the active religious 
workers in state universities, and the 
executive heads of the higher institutions 
of learning. 

Many topics important to these bodies 
individually and jointly were discussed. 
One of the most interesting reports was 
that of Dr. J. W. Cochran, secretary of the 
Presbyterian Board of Education, on the 
“Findings of the Committee on the Read- 
ing and Study of the Bible in Public Schools 
and Colleges.”” The discussion upon this 
report brought into notice the growing 
interest of both secular and religious edu- 
cators in the giving of credit by high schools 
and normal schools for the study of the 


’ Bible done outside of the school. The 


combined discussion resulted in resolutions 
to present to the various boards of the 
denominations represented: recommenda- 
tions favoring legislation which would safe- 
guard the right to read the Bible in the 
public schools; the encouragement of the 


credit system above mentioned; and the © 


stimulation of Sunday schools to train 


teachers, so that the church may properly | 


perform its function in conducting courses 
of Bible-study for credit. 

It is difficult to see in the present condi- 
tion of our public-school system just how 
much will be accomplished by emphasis 


upon the formal reading of the Bible in the 
public school. The plan which is being 
adopted in several states, of giving academic 
credit for actual academic study of the 
Bible outside of school hours, seems to be 
far more promising of educational and 
religious results. 

Another important paper was that of 
Rev. F. W. Padelford, secretary of the 
Northern Baptist Board of Education, on 
the “‘Findings of the Committee on Reli- 
gious Work in Denominational and Inde- 
pendent Institutions.” 

The report which, perhaps, aroused the 
most interest was that of Dr. Thomas 
Nicholson, secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
giving a “Constructive Program of Edu- 
cation for the Christian Church,” the dis- 
cussion being participated in by President 
Harker, of the Illinois Women’s College; 
Dr. James E. Clarke, associate secretary 
of the Presbyterian College Board; and 
Dr. Joseph Cochran. This report em- 
bodied a very able and sane presentation 
of an educational campaign on behalf of the 
higher institutions related to various de- 
nominations. It was sympathetically re- 
ceived and will doubtless bring important 
results in the immediately ensuing years. 
This is another indication of the “awaken- 
ing” of the church. 

The discussions of the last day were 
formally participated in by Dr. P. P. 
Claxton, United States commissioner of 
education, and sixteen college presidents, 
and informally by many others. 

The importance of this meeting lies not 
so much in the separate discussions as in 
the evidence which it gives of the desire of 
educational forces to incorporate in their 
work the religious element, and of the reli- 
gious bodies to secure the co-operation and 
assistance of the educational institutions 
and their leaders. 
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Religious Education Association 

The preliminary program of the twelfth 
general convention of the Religious Edu- 
cation Association meeting in Buffalo, 
New York, March 3-7, has been issued. 
It presents many important names, among 
them Dr. Walter Rauschenbusch, Bishop 
C. D. Williams, Rev. Charles Stelzle, 
Graham Taylor, President George B. 
Stewart, President Charles F. Thwing, 
Commissioner of Education Claxton, and 
many other leading men in the religious 
and educational world. The general sub- 


ject to be considered throughout the con- 


vention is the “Rights of the Child.” 
The council meeting with which the con- 
vention usually opens will discuss “The 
Training and Supply of Professional Workers 
in Religious Education.” Meetings will be 
held for the departments of Universities and 
Colleges, Theological Seminaries, Churches 
and Pastors, Sunday Schools, Public Edu- 
cation, The Home, Lay Training Schools, 
Social Service, and Christian Associations. 

An important exhibit will as usual form 
a part of the work of the convention. 
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Gospel Origins. A Study in the Synoptic 
Problem. By William West Holdsworth. 
(Studies in Theology.) New York: Scrib- 
ner, 1913. Pp. xiv+210. 75 cents. 

Mr. Holdsworth’s study of the synoptic 
problem leads him to the following conclusions: 
Our Gospel of Mark is really the third or Roman 
edition of that work. Luke made use of the 
first or Palestinian edition of it, and the writer 
of Matthew used the second or Egyptian 
edition. The Logia of Matthew mentioned by 
Papias has entered into our Gospel of Matthew 
and given it its name. Luke a different 
collection of Jesus’ sayings, and a third source 
derived from Joanna, which gave him his 
infancy, Peraean, and passion narratives. 
Without venturing to disagree with all these 
positions it must be said that at most points 
they contradict the probabilities or the facts. 
The theory of three editions of Mark is im- 
probable in itself, but doubly so when the first 
edition is credited with a fuller account of the 
ministry of John and the temptation of Jesus 
than the later ones. That Matthew and Luke 
had only one document (Mark) in common, and 
that in different recensions, is incredible to any- 
one who has compared the Gospels minutely 
phrase by phrase throughout. That the in- 
fancy Bh. of Luke are from the same docu- 
ment as his Peraean and passion material is 
improbable in view of differences in style and 
point of view. On the whole, Mr. Holdsworth’s 
synoptic theory is far from accounting for the 
facts. While he has shown some diligence and 
insight, one feels that his direct acquaintance 
with the minutiae of the evidence is not suffi- 
cient to guide him to a sound independent 
conclusion. What his work needs is a greater 
sense of the freedom of the first rewriters of 
Mark, and a perception of the ‘“Mark-free” 
character of the Peraean section. 


Neighbors. Life Stories of the Other Half. 
By Jacob A. Riis. New York: Macmillan, 


1914. Pp. 209. $1.25 net. 

Some of these stories from the pen of Jacob 
Riis have already in magazines. 
They are vignettes from the life of a social 
worker with a genius for human sympathy, and 
the pathos of the life of the foreign poor in our 
cities is powerfully set forth. If these simple, 
touching, true stories of —_ hardships and 
struggles can be widely read, they will help 
greatly to create some understanding on the 
part of the well-to-do, of an element in Ameri- 
can life with which most of us have too little 
contact. They are gathered from Mr. Riis’s 
own experience and that of social workers of his 


acquaintance. The book has a mission, and 
few will read it unmoved. 


Origin and Meaning of the Old Testament. 

By Theodore Wehle. New York: Fenno 

& Co., 1914. Pp. 199. $1.00. 

Old Testament s ists are frequently 
and not always unjustly criticized for not taking 
time to acquaint “the general reader” with the 
results of their researches. The writer proposes 
to give “in a concise, intelligible manner the 
results of the modern criticism of the Old Tes- 
tament writings.” This certainly is a com- 
mendable, if difficult, task. While one is 
pleased to find that the author has succeeded 
fairly well in condensing into two hundred pages 
the main results of Old Testament criticism, 
one must not fail to perform the less pleasing 
duty of calling attention to the lack of up-to- 
date knowledge of the general history of the 
ancient Orient displayed in the book. To speak 
of “‘cities like Sumer and Akkad”’ may be a slip 
of the pen, ed to refer to the “latest dis- 
coveries” as ing “the history of this 
region (Babylonia) as far back as about 5000 
B.c.,” and to place Sargon I at “about 3800 
B.c.,” shows that even the less technical works, 

such 3 as those of Hall or Rogers, were not con- 


Isaiah XL-LXVI. Edited by W. A. L. Elmslie 
and John Skinner. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1914. Pp. xxxiv+137. 1s. 6d. 
The second volume on Isaiah, in the series 

“The Revised Version, Edited for the Use of 

Schools,” calls our attention once more to the 

splendid service the Cambridge University 

Press is rendering in the effort to bring to our 

schools and colleges the results of the critical 

study of the Bible. With Professor Skinner as 
one of the editors of the volume, it goes without 
saying that it contains the latest word on 

Isaiah. 


Readings from the Old Testament and The Old 
Testament Phrase Book. By Louise Emery 
Tucker, New York: Sturgis & Walton, 
1913. Pp. 260 and 148. $1.25 and $1.00. 
The “volume of Bible readings represents 

an earnest effort to furnish to the children of 

our broad land . an insight into the 
myriad beauties of the “Book of Books, by 
rendering vital and interesting reading which 

is too often merely perfunctory.” Passages 
from the Old Testament are arranged in sec- 
tions with such titles as “‘ Nature Descriptions,” 

“Pictures of Pastoral Life,” “Character 
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Studies,” “Festal Hymns and Songs and De- 
votional Passages.” The companion volume 
brings “together in a convenient form the more 
striking of the shorter passages of the Old Tes- 
tament and the more illuminating of the similes, 
metaphors, and descriptive phrases.’”’ These 
volumes are admirably adapted to the purpose 
for which they were written, namely, for use 
in the schoolroom; and one may venture to add 
that the preacher who is looking for a new kind 
of “homiletical concordance” should examine 
these books. 


Jesus as He Was andIs. By Samuel G. Craig. 
New York: George H. Doran, 1914. Pp. 
288. $1.00. 

This is a good series of sermons, earnest and 
positive in its teaching, from one who believes 
that Jesus is the same yesterday and today. 


The Prayers of St. Paul. By W. H. Griffith 
Thomas. New York: Scribner, 1914. Pp. 
144. $0.60. 

Dr. Thomas gives in this book a series of 
nine meditations on texts of the Epistles of St. 
Paul which reveal the writer’s spiritual life as 
characterized by prayer. This book will be 
found practical and helpful by Bible students. 


The Joy of Finding. By A. E. Garvie. New 
York: Scribner, 1914. Pp. 138. $0.60. 
This is an exposition of the parable of the 

Prodigal Son where the center of interest is the 

contrast between the attitude of the father and 

the elder brother as typical of God’s humanity 
and Man’s inhumanity to man. God can be 
defined as what man at his best would be. 

This parable, for instance, shows that he is 

man-like and fatherly; it is not a complete 

system of theology, but no theology should con- 
tradict its lessons. Readers of this book will 
not fail to understand it and to explain it better. 


The Psychology of the New Testament. By 
M. Scott Fletcher. New York: Hodder 
& Stoughton, 1912. Pp. 332. $1.50. 
Psychology is the modern science that seeks 

to understand how men feel and think, why 

they feel and think as they do, and how this 
mental process operates in the whole physical 
personal complex. Formally defined, Psy. 
chology is the science of consciousness, the 
description and explanation of sensations, 
desires, emotions, cognitions, reasonings, deci- 
sions, and volitions. To interpret these states 
of consciousness one must know as fully and 
accurately as possible their causes, conditions, 
and consequences. Now the New Testament 


undertakes no such analysis and investigation 
of the phenomena, origin, and result of human 
consciousness; for this reason the New Testa- 
ment presents no psychology. In the strict 
sense, therefore, the title of the book is incorrect. 
What the New Testament does is to take up 
and turn to e izing use certain popular 
current Jewish cosmic and anthropological ideas 
of a pre-scientific quality already associated with 
moral-religious experience in the homiletics, 
education, and worship of Palestine in the first 
century A.D. But the author’s intention is 
plain enough: he wishes to argue the essential 
validity of these New Testament cosmic and 
anthropological ideas for modern psychology 
and their supreme worth for moral-religious 


Mr. Fletcher states that his p is “to 
arrive at a knowledge of the psychological con- 
ceptions of the New Testament writers by an 
inductive study of their teaching, looked at 
from the standpoint, but interpreted in terms 
of present-day psychology” (p. 6). Of the 
two tasks here proposed, the historical inter- 
pretation and the modern interpretation of the 
primitive-Christian religious experiences and 
conceptions, the former is more nearly accom- 
plished than the latter. After a chapter on 
“The Relation of Biblical to Modern Psy- 
chology,” he arranges his treatment of the s 
a in three divisions: Part I, The Psychological 

sses the meaning of the terms , Spirit, 
Heart, and Flesh. Part II, The Psychological 
Experiences of the New Testament, contains 
chapters on “Jesus and Man in the Synoptic 
Gospels,” ‘“‘The Conversion of Paul,’ “Spirit- 
ual Conditions of Entrance into the New Life,” 
“The Psychology of Repentance and Faith,’ 
and “The Regenerate Man.” Part III, Com- 
parative Conceptions of Personality, sets forth 
“The Christian Personality,” “The Jewish 
Conception of Personality,” “Contrast between 
Greek and Christian Views,” and “The Rela- 
tion of the Christian Idea to Modern Theories.” 

At the outset (p. 3) Mr. Fletcher accepts the 
statement that “there is no revealed anthro- 

or psychology”; and later (p. 11) says, 


pology 
“It should be recognized at the outset that the | 


biblical psychology is not scientific in, the strict 
sense of the word.” These things are true: 
one must not expect that the religious expe- 
riences of Jesus, Paul, and their followers in the 
first century A.D. will have been apprehended, 
either by themselves or by others, in a scientific 
way. There was some psychological science in 
the period to which they belonged, but it was 
Greek rather than Jewish, and of the scholars 
rather than of the people. The first Christians 
were neither trained nor disposed to interpret 
their feelings and ideas according to scientific 
principles. Theirs was a “folk-psychology,” 
pre-scientific, naive, traditional, homiletical, and 
ritualistic. The author, however, drifts away 
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from this initial position, and as he proceeds to 
present the New Testament facts and ideas, 
they seem to dominate his thinking and to 
appear to him as normative, even for modern 
psychology. He maintains “that the life and 
personal influence of Jesus was the great factor 
in giving due significance to the worth of human 
nature; that his teaching about God and man 

all hitherto existing conceptions about 
each and their relation to one another; and that 
the beliefs about the meaning of his death and 
resurrection lifted man into a realm of ideas 
about his own nature, his spiritual possibilities, 
and destiny that s all ancient beliefs 
or speculations. Belief in the Incarnation and 
Atonement, however variously expressed, placed 
man in a new perspective in his estimate of him- 
self and of his relations both to God and to 
other men” (p. jor). Further, “the New 
Testament ideas of human personality show 
that they harmonize with those modern con- 
ceptions of human personality which, on the side 
of self-consciousness, emphasize the unity, 
continuity, and identity of each man’s life, and 
which, on the side of self-determination, regard 
him as free and responsible. But the distinc- 
tive feature in the Christian idea of personality 
is that the whole man—emotional, thinking, and 
willing—stands in closest and most intimate 
relationship with the divine Spirit, from whence 
he originated and under whose personal influ- 
ence and power he alone reaches his consum- 
mation in Christ” (pp. 318 f.) 

These are the closing words of the book, and 
psychology is thus presented with the whole 
body of religious experiences and ideas to be 
incorporated in the modern science without 
reinterpretation. We seem, then, after all, 
to have “‘a revealed anthropology and psy- 
chology”; the New Testament seems to dictate 
its understanding of the primitive-Christian 
states of consciousness as normative for our own 
twentieth-century thinking. True, the ancient 
thought-world and interpretation of experience 
still persist for conservative Christianity, and 
Mr. Fletcher’s book will be very useful for 
theology and homiletics in the churches gen- 
erally; but it still remains for the science of 
psychology to investigate, explain, and classify 
the primitive-Christian facts, emotions, and 
ideas in accordance with the modern develop- 
mental, biological, ethical, and unitary world- 
view. 


The Wisdom of Jesus Son of Sirach, or Ec- 
clesiasticus. By W. O. E. Oesterley. New 
York: Putnam, 1912. Pp. 471. $1.75. 
We have here the best introduction and 

commentary on the Book of Ecclesiasticus that 

exists in English. The first one hundred pages 
treat in a masterly fashion the problems of title, 
date, point of view, author, place of compo- 


sition, the original language, the translations, 


and the text; with a full summary of the teach- 
ing of the book concerning God, Wisdom, Law, 
Sin and Atonement, Grace and Free-Will, 
Works, Worship, the Messianic Hope, and the 
Future Life. The remainder of the book con- 
sists of the text of Ecclesiasticus according to 
the English Revised Version, with concise but 
extensive Notes occupying about two-thirds of 
each page. The feature of these Notes that is 
of especial interest is the variant readings from 
the original Hebrew text, about two-thirds of 
which has recently been recovered from manu- 
scripts found in Cairo (since 1896 A.p.), together 
with a full array of the readings of the Syriac 
and other versions. 

Ecclesiasticus has been more appreciated 
and used, both by Jews and by Christians, 
than any other writing outside of the Old Testa- 
ment Canon; in fact, more than several books 
inside that Canon, as for example the Song of 
Songs, Lamentations, Haggai, and perhaps 
Numbers. For it is packed with choice moral 
and religious teaching—teaching that was con- 
sidered orthodox and valuable by the Jews, 
who might have canonized the book with the 
rest of the Old Testament if it had happened 
to be written earlier, and if the author been 
more of a Pharisee in his ideas, sentiments, and 
affiliations. The author was a Jewish scholar 
and teacher of Palestine, of the order of the 
sages who produced and inculcated a practical 
religious philosophy of life that we technically - 
call Jewish Wisdom. Job, Proverbs, many of 
the Psalms, and the Book of Ecclesiastes belong 
to the same class of writings; and outside of 
the Old Testament we have this book of Eccle- 
siasticus, the Wisdom of Solomon, the Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs, the Sayings of 
the Fathers (Aboth), and much of the i 
of Jesus and of Paul, also the Epistle of James, 
all belonging to this Wisdom-type of literature. 

This book was written in Palestine about 
190 B.C., by a man whose name was Joshua 
(“Jesus” in Greek) the Son of Sirach. Scholars 
are now adopting the name Sirach for the book 
in the place of the later, less original, Vulgate- 
Latin name, Ecclesiasticus. The Book of Prov- 
erbs, which it most resembles, had been com- 
pleted perhaps a hundred years before, at a 
date early enough to be included in the third 
and latest group of Old Testament writings. 
During the third century B.c. the work of the 
Wise continued active, so that when our author 
came to write, early in the second century, he was 
able to gather from many teachers a large body 
of choice materials for his book, in addition to 
what he himself had been producing. Sirach 
is a third larger than Proverbs and is nearly 
if not quite its equal in merit and usefulness. 
About 130 B.c. this book was translated by the 
author’s grandson into Greek in Alexandria, 
for the use of Greek-speaking Jews in Egypt 
and elsewhere. Later it was translated into 
many other languages, so popular and service- 
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dom,” and inculcating 
teaching of the Law and the Prophets. The 
author was not unacquainted with Hellenism 
as it was finding expression in Palestine about 
200 B.C., nor was he uninfluenced by Greek 
philosophical — and speech; but he wrote 
— the purpose of upholding the Jewish faith 

true to the Scriptures and the 
poo of his people. 

We have occasion to thank the editor and 
the publishers of the Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges for including in their serial 
commentaries on the Old and New Testament 
books these further volumes upon the Old Tes- 
tament Apocrypha, of which this is the third— 
Fairweather and Black’s First Maccabees and 
of Solomon having been pre- 

usly issu 


Students of the Bible will find instruction 
and pleasure in W. Shaw Caldecott’s book, 
Herod’s Temple (Union Press, Philadelphia. 
$2.50). The work treats not only of the 
physical structure of the temple, but of its 
connection with New Testament history and 
literature. 


A helpful treatise on the Book of Hebrews, 
by Samuel J. Porter, appears under the title, 
a Twelve Gemmed Crown (Sherman, French & 

, $1.20). The volume is an exposition of 
yo place of Christ in the drama of redemption as 
viewed by this important New Testament 
writing. Bible students and pastors will find 
the work valuable. 


A little volume called The Cabala, a 
Bernhard Pick (Open Court Publishing Co. 
50 cents), treats of Jewish theosophy in its 
se ce upon Judaism and Christianity in 
ediaeval times. Those who are interested in 
the religious life and thought of the middle ages 
will find the book useful. 


A collection of homiletic material from the 
pen of the late Father Tyrrell is issued as Essays 
on Faith and Immortality (Longmans, $1.40). 
Tho hoch wilt be interesting to those 
who have followed the career of this Roman 
ecclesiastic. 


a. volume of essa ae by Daniel Dorches- 
ter, Jr., under the title, The Sovereign Me we 
(Eaton & Mains, $1.00), ‘takes up the social and 
ious problems of the time in a very attractive 
style. Some of the chapters are: “The Shackles 
of Plutocracy,” “Rent, the Modern Fate,” “The 
Church and Critics.” 


Dr, Frederick Lynch, of the Federal 
Council Peace Commission, is the author of a 
small book, What Makes a Nation Great (Revell, 

75 75 cents), which answers the question as to what 
constitutes national character. The author 
emphasizes that, not in armies and navies, but 
in justice, democracy, and stewardship lies the 
true greatness of a people. 


Two volumes of sermons by Dean Hodges, 
of the Episcopal Theo! os ory School at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., are published as The Heresy of 
Cain and The Battles of Peace (Macmillan, 
$1.25 each). The material in the former was 
first issued in 1894 and the latter in 1899. 


A sermon volume by Rev. Charles E. Locke 
appears under the title, A Man’s Reach (Eaton 
& Mains, $1.00). The subtitle, “Some Char- 
acter Id .” helps to locate the book as an 
inspirational appeal 


The Psychology of Insanity, by Bernard 
Hart, appears in the useful series of handbooks 
called “Cambridge Manuals of Science and 
Literature” (Putnam, 40 cents). The booklet 
is an entertaining treatise on abnormal states 
of mind which are likely to appear in any com- 
munity, and on which pastors would do well to 
be informed. 


Any collection of books on church unity 
should include Christian Reunion, by the late 
Rev. Frank Spence (Hodder & Stoughton, 
$2.00). This work approaches the subject in a 
vital spirit from the standpoint of British non- 
conformity. 


The Revolt of cage by the late Alfred 
Russell Wallace (Funk & Wagnalls, $1.00), is 
a kind of postscript to the author’s ‘Social 
Environment and Moral Progress, which attracted 
so much attention last year, and which we 


noticed in our issue for November, 1913. The . 


volume is largely a reworking of theses ad- 
vanced in the earlier book. While important, 
it will not secure the attention commanded by 
its predecessor. 


Professor J. H. Coffin, of Earlham College, 
is the author of a new textbook on ethics 


consistency. 


able it was found to be. The teaching of the 
book is highly moral and ardently religious, 
making ‘‘the fear of God the beginning of wis- 
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York, $1.25). The of 
suggest, in present-day ogi i 
sociological terms, a ae hypothesis by 
means of which the different types of moral 
situations may be met with some degree of i 


THE MESSAGE OF JESUS TO OUR 
MODERN LIFE. V 


By SHAILER MATHEWS 


AN OUTLINE BIBLE-STUDY COURSE OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE 


This course is published in nine leaflets issued on the fifteenth of each 
month from September, 1914, to June, 1915. It may be obtained by enrolling 
as a member of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. Mem- 
bership in the INSTITUTE requires only the annual membership fee of fifty 
cents, and four cents for postage, to be sent to the headquarters of the INSTITUTE, 
at the University of Chicago. Two thousand people besides subscribers to 
the BrBLicaAL WORLD are now using the course. 


PART II. THE PRINCIPLES OF JESUS AS 
APPLIED TO PROBLEMS OF LIFE 


STUDY V 
THE FAMILY 


Jesus was not a sociologist. He enunciated ethical principles rather than 
gave specific directions as to social conduct. For this reason as well as for others, 
his teachings will continue long after specific theories as to social origins and devel- 
opments will have passed away. Particularly is this true in the case of the family. 
Jesus’ interest in this unit of civilized life is moral rather than institutional. He 
is more concerned with the character of its constituent individuals than with the 
history of a matrimonial institution. In order to appreciate his teaching in this 
regard, one must place himself at the center of Jesus’ thought and look down the 
radius of his interest. This center is his fundamental conception that brother- 
hood develops from divine sonship and that to be a child of God is to exhibit love 
in everyday action. Clearly enough, this lays emphasis upon the individuals in 
their relations with each other and very naturally may be extended into their 
co-operative action in institutions. Jesus himself, however, does not make such 
_ an extension, and we are free to apply his fundamental moral principles to the 
details of our social problems in accordance with the best information at our 
disposal. 

In estimating the teaching of Jesus concerning marriage, it is necessary to 
bear in mind that in his day the family was an institution of very long standing 
and that it was being subjected to many of the same strains to which it is exposed 
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today. Divorce was growing more prevalent and the position of women was 
undergoing decided changes, although these were less marked in Judea than in 
the Roman Empire. Jesus does not undertake to modify the ceremonials of 
weddings, the laws governing the relations of parents to children, the inheritance 
of property, or those other matters which constitute so large a part of legislation 
dealing with domestic affairs. It is, in fact, practically all but impossible to derive 
from his words any peculiar teaching as to marriage beyond ideals of individual 
life and the sanctity and permanence of the home. But none the less, Christian 
civilization in its attempt to apply his principles to family relations has developed 
a conception of the home altogether its own. In this particular, as in so many 
others, the influence of Christianity as a growing religion has been more extensive 
than the detailed teachings of Jesus, but it has never yet reached the boundaries 
of his principles. 
I. THE FAMILY AMONG THE JEWS 

Again we must emphasize that we cannot fully understand Jesus until we see 
him in his own day. In order to appreciate the statement already made that the 
application which he makes of his principles may be less extended than the 
principles themselves, it is well to understand the historical relations in the midst 
of which he taught and which gave rise to inquiries which he answered or to con- 
ditions which he criticized. We should also bear in mind how much civilization 
owes to the Hebrew family. The Old Testament in a broad sense might almost 
be described as an argument for eugenics and a presentation of the inevitable 
tendency of sin to reproduce itself in families. An interesting study might be 
made of the families of the Old Testament and particularly of the women of the 
Old Testament. 

It is also necessary to bear in mind that the Old Testament records the develop- 
ment of the family. We see the families of the Old Testament worthies reproduce 
many, if not all, of the evils of their contemporary society. Polygamy, slavery, 
the father’s power of life and death over his children, the immorality which came 
from families of mixed parentage, as well as the grosser sins, are all to be seen 
in the history of the nation, as ancient Semitic customs were brought under the 
sway of the ideals of the prophets. 

In the time of Jesus, many of these evils had disappeared, to be replaced by 
others of the more modern type. 

First day.—§ 73. The Hebrew family as described in the Old Testament pre- 
served many of the customs of more primitive times: Gen. 29:1-30; II Sam. 5:13. 
The passages cited introduce two Old Testament families as types of their times. 
Marriage was polygamous. In estimating the domestic history of the various 
Old Testament worthies, it is to be borne in mind that the Hebrew ideal of the 
family was borrowed from Semitic civilization and that only gradually was it 
modified. 

Second day.—§ 74. The religious development of the Hebrew people under the 
leadership of the prophets involved the lifting of the family to a higher plane than that 
in other Semitic races: II Sam. 12:1-25. ‘That the sacredness of the family had 
not only a sociological bearing but an element of pure morality is illustrated by 
the Tenth Commandment and by such prophetic teaching as in the story of 
II Sam. 12:1-25. We see in this topic perhaps more definitely than in many 
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others that moral conceptions of social relations are a growth. It would not be 
fair to say that the Old Testament teaches polygamy. This institution existed 
from the most ancient times and the superiority of the Hebrews lies in the gradual 
regulation of the evil until in the teaching of Jesus it was done away with. 

Third day.—Exod. 21:2-11; Deut. 24:1-4; Lev. 21:1-3. A study of the 
laws regulating the relationships of the family as they appear in different 
periods shows that the family was regarded as sacred, although we see little 
progress toward the establishment of monogamy. Read Exod. 21: 2-11 and note 
that the law provides that the taking of a new wife does not diminish the hus- 
band’s duty to the former one, and that in the regulations concerning slavery, 
regard is shown for the unity of the family of even the slave. Read also Deut. 
24:1-4 regarding the divorce of wives. Remembering that to approach a dead 
body was accounted defilement, read Lev. 21: 1-3 and note the strength of family 
ties in permitting a man to approach the dead body of mother, father, son, 
daughter, sister, or brother as an exception to the law concerning defilement. 

Fourth day.—Gen. 24; 27; Deut. 21:15-17. The obligation of the father 
to provide for the future of his son is interestingly set forth in the care of Abraham 
to provide a suitable wife for his son (Gen., chap. 24). See also Gen., chap. 27, 
for an appreciation of the right of the eldest son; cf. Deut. 21: 15-17. 

Fifth day—§ 75. The Hebrew family in the time of Christ presents the high- 
est family ideals of the ancient world: Matt. 15:1-9; Deut. 6:4-9; Matt. 19:3. 
The teachings of the Pharisees concerning the family were very minute and in 
general intended to maintain the authority of the parents and the education of 
the child in the law. They obeyed literally the command of Deut. 6:4-9. In 
some cases, however, the devotion to extreme literalness involved them in serious 
perversions of the fundamental principles of the law; see Matt. 15:1-9. At the 

‘same time there was a tendency upon the part of the Pharisees to make divorce 
more easy. This is doubtless that which gave rise to their question to Jesus 
concerning divorce (Matt. 19:3). Yet as a whole, under the direction of their 
great teachers, the Jewish home became the center of religious influence and ideals. 


Il. JESUS’ LIFE AS AN ILLUSTRATION OF HIS TEACHING 


We cannot look to Jesus for an example as a husband or father. He was 
unmarried and had nohome. He knew human life and God’s providence from the 
experience of a son rather than that of a parent. Despite this limitation of his 
experience, however, his attitude and relations are of significance in giving color 
to his teaching, for if, as he so clearly implies, the real problem of the family is the 
problem of brotherliness, his attitude toward homes, as well as toward men and 
women, has its own significance. 

Sixth day.—§ 76. Jesus was not an ascetic: John 12:1-3; Luke 10:1-9; 
14:1 ff.; 19:1-10. Jesus loved to be in the homes of his friends. Read the 
several instances cited above and note that they do not appear to be exceptions to 
his general practice of social intercourse. Although he was without wife and 
children, and although he had been forced by his mission to leave his home in 
Nazareth, yet he was an honored guest in many homes. 

Seventh day.—§ 77. He was a loyal son and, from his experience as son, could 
admirably interpret the ideal relations with God: Luke 2:41-52; John 2:12; Mark 
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6:1-6; John 19:25-27. Read the references given and their testimony to the 
fact that even to the day of his death Jesus was concerned with his family relation- 
ships. Did it ever occur to you that if Jesus had looked upon humanity from the 
point of view of the heavenly Father, his words would have had less meaning to us 
than now when he interprets that heavenly Father to us from his own filial experi- 
ences? We can understand our relationship with God very much more readily 
than we could understand God’s relations to us. 

Eighth day.—Matt. 7:7-11. Yet he could use the experience of fathers to 
illustrate the attitude of God toward his children. Read Matt. 7:7-11. Might 
it not be that we have here an unexpected sidelight upon the way in which Jesus 
had been treated by Joseph? If Joseph had been a cruel man, would the parental 
analogy have been so readily used by Jesus? Consider your own case. How 
far does parental severity tend to present to children the true love of God? 

Ninth day.—§ 78. As a man, Jesus was always chivalrous toward women: 
Mark 5:21-43; 7:24-30; Luke 7:36-50; John 8:1-11. One needs no better 
evidence than the incidents narrated in these passages to be convinced that Jesus 
was essentially a gentleman. It is worth noticing that this chivalry is not the 
outcome of a sense of superiority to women. There is in all his language not a 
single saying that would imply such a feeling. This is a lesson which our modern 
world needs to learn as women come to industrial and political contact with man- 
kind. When men and women are altogether equal, there will still remain as one 
ideal of their relationships, the chivalrous treatment of Jesus. 

Tenth day.—Luke 14:7-14. The unwillingness of Jesus to use home life and 
social intercourse for selfish purposes is clearly seen in one of the conversations at 
the Pharisee’s table narrated in Luke 14:7-14. Note also Paul’s directions against 
over-inquisitiveness in social relations (I Cor. 10:23-33). Is this a reflection of 
the attitude of Jesus? 

Eleventh day.—§ 79. Jesus respected children and their rights: Mark 10:13-16. 
Read Mark 10:13-16 as expressing the genuine respect and love of Jesus for chil- 
dren. This attitude of Jesus toward children has probably meant more to civili- 
zation than we can ever estimate. It has not only given us confidence to believe 
that little children who die are to live in heaven, but it has also urged us to see to 
it that children who live shall be given an opportunity in our social life. Nothing 
more sharply shows the superiority of Christianity to heathenism. Recall how 
much we are doing and how much we are going to do for the welfare of children in 
our modern world, particularly that of girls, and then give Jesus due credit, not 
only for love as a social force in general, but also for his recognition of the rights 
of children in particular. 


Ill. THE TEACHING OF JESUS CONCERNING THE POSITION OF WOMEN 


The ideals of any nation or any teacher can be estimated by the position 
accorded by them to women. The civilization in which women are treated as mere 
property may produce great warriors but will not be progressive. Consider the 
case of Mohammedanism. In the same proportion as women are treated as per- 
sons rather than as property will the family develop as a moral force and society 
as a whole grow democratic and equitable. The position of women in the time 
of Jesus among the Jews was not as high as that of women in the most advanced 
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modern states but it was far enough from that of women under the Turkish rule 
in the same countries. The influence of the Pharisees was toward the freeing of 
women from some of their most burdensome limitations, and they had the freedom 
of activity and the dignity of position which was as high as any reached in the 
Roman Empire unless possible exceptions were made of some of the most enlight- 
ened families of the city of Rome. The teaching of Jesus as well as his example 
has served to elevate still further the position of women as persons, although for 
centuries they suffered from the situation which followed the coming of the 
Northern tribes into the Roman Empire and the disorders involved in the estab- 
lishment of a new social order. 

Twelfth day.—§ 80. The supreme thing in a woman’s life is not domestic or any 
other physical duty: Matt. 6:19-34; Luke 10:38-42. Jesus’ teaching addressed 
to men concerning the superiority of the Kingdom of God over money (Matt. 
6:19-34) and his words concerning undue anxiety about food and dress were thus 
limited because of the customs of his times. Today they would be heard by both 
men and women. He teaches that the supreme thing in a woman’s life is not 
woman’s cares, but the Kingdom of God (Luke 10: 38-43). 

Thirteenth day.—§ 81. As children of God, men and women are equal: Luke 
7:36-50; 8:1-3; John 4:4-42. While Jesus has no expressed teaching as to the 
relative superiority of the two sexes, is it not plain from his general attitude toward 
women that he regarded them as equals? Recall the stories in Luke 7: 36-50, read 
a few days ago. Read also Luke 8:1-3. In this connection it is to be noticed 
that his disciples evidently did not share in this position. Read John 4:4-42, 
especially vs. 27. 

Fourteenth day.—I Cor. 11:3-16; Eph. 5:23-33; Col. 3:18; I Pet. 3:1-6. 
It will be interesting just here to compare this eloquent silence of Jesus con- 
cerning an inferior position of women with the opinions of Peter and Paul, to 
be found in their letters. (See references.) Was Paul in his environment able to 
see all the inferences of the teaching of Jesus as applied to the status of women ? 


Iv. JESUS’ IDEAL OF THE FAMILY AS AN INSTITUTION 


We cannot understand Jesus’ teaching until we understand his analogies. A 
study of the comparisons which he makes and the similes which he uses will enable 
us to arrive at much information concerning Jesus’ own views which otherwise 
we should not possess. This is particularly true in the case of the family as an 
institution. Here, as in all other matters, Jesus’ chief interest is moral rather 
than sociological. He could not express his ideals by appeal to immoral or non- 
moral customs or institutions. 

Fifteenth day.—§ 82. The family is one of life’s blessings but is not the supreme 
blessing: Matt. 10:34-39; Luke 14:25-33; Matt. 6:25-34. Is it not true that 
a supreme value is given anything when its surrender is made a supreme test of 
devotion to another cause? In the light of this, study carefully Matt. 10:34-39, 
especially vs. 37, comparing it with Luke 14: 25-33, especially vs. 26. Do we 
not here again see Jesus’ recurrence to his great principle that devotion to the 
Kingdom of God must be supreme in life? Note again Matt. 6: 25-34. 

Sixteenth day.—§ 83. The ideal family is the embodiment of parental and filial 
love: Luke 15:11-32. The ideal conception of the family is seen in Jesus’ teaching 
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by contrast in the story of the reception accorded the prodigal son by his brother 
(Luke 15:11-32). The naturalness of love for one’s brother is emphasized in 
Matt. 5:47. Jesus’ high conception of the position of father has already been 
sufficiently indicated by his use of the term as descriptive of God. 

Seventeenth day.—§ 84. Jesus makes the family the type of the Kingdom of 
God: Mark 3:31-35 (Matt. 12:46-50; Luke 8:19-21); Matt. 23:9. It is impos- 
sible to overestimate the significance of this comparison. We always think of 
spiritual matters in terms of our noblest experiences. Thus Jesus sets forth the 
Kingdom of God as a family because in it he sees the expression of the noblest 
attitudes of life. God is a father because he is fatherly. Men are to be brothers 
because they are to embody in their lives the life of their heavenly Father. At 
this point recall the first study of this series on the teaching of Jesus about God 
and then read the references above. 

Eighteenth day.—Rev. 21:1-9; II Cor. 11:2; Gal. 3:23—4:7; Eph. 3:14-109. 
The use made by the apostles of the family as a type of the Kingdom of God may 
be seen in the passages above. 

Nineteenth day.—Matt. 19:12; I Cor. 7:32-34. Yet it is to be remembered 
that Jesus teaches that the family as a human institution is inferior to that spiritual 
family of which it is a type. Jesus taught that one should be ready to sacrifice 
even the supreme good of family ties wherever they come in conflict with the high- 
est good of life (Matt. 19:12). Recall also the references given under the fifteenth 
day. A similar estimate of Paul may be seen in I Cor. 7:32-34. Thus the real 
contribution which Christianity has made to the conception of the family as an 
institution is in the range of moral idealism, not in the region of detailed legislation. 


V. JESUS’ TEACHING AS TO MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


It is wise to approach a discussion of these very difficult matters from the point 
of view of the family. The history of civilization is very largely the development 
of social control through the better relations of the sexes and the interests of the 
child. Various substitutes for marriage and the subsequent family life have been 
proposed, but human experience has tended steadily toward the ideal for which 
Christianity in its reliance upon Jesus’ teaching has stood. Modern tendencies 
look toward the ending of the marriage tie by divorce, although without the aboli- 
tion of the family as an institution. A study of the situation will make it plain 
that here we have a question of public policy which at bottom is one of morals. 
The teaching of Jesus, therefore, is especially valuable for, without committing 
himself to any particular theory of sociology or economics, he lays stress upon those 
moral ideals which his followers are supposed to embody as they enter the marriage 
relation. 

At this point, we must make a highly important decision, namely, whether 
the teachings of Jesus relative to social relations are intended to be legislation for 
those who do not make the fundamental decision to be his disciples; or are illus- 
trations of the practical working of his principles as they are embodied by his 
followers. To put it in another way: Does not their successful maintenance 
involve a decision to possess the Christian character on the part of those who would 
put them into operation? On the whole, the latter seems the true view. While 
the ideals taught by Jesus are for everybody, they can be worked out successfully 
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only as individuals order their lives by his teaching and embody in themselves 
the divine life which he revealed. A Christian family presupposes Christian 

Twentieth day.—§ 85. Jesus emphasizes purity in thought as fundamental to 
purity in life: Matt. 5:8, 27-32; 18:8, 9. Read the passages and recall that in 
this emphasis he is consistent with his entire teaching. Actions are to him the 
fruitage of character, and character is clearly enough dependent upon the habits 
of thought and desire. A Christian home involves the maintenance of Christian 
character on the part of individuals. Speaking generally, the purity of society 
will not rise higher than the moral ideals which control the relations of the 
sexes. 
Twenty-first day.—I Cor. 16, 17; 15:1-13; 6:9-11, 19, 20. The emphasis 
laid by the apostles upon the same conception is very strong. Read the passages 
from Paul noted above. 

Twenty-second day.—§ 86. Jesus teaches that marriage is of divine origin and 
should be monogamous: Matt. 10:2-12 (19:3-6); Eph. 5:31; I Cor. 7:2. In 
order to appreciate Jesus’ teaching as to the origin of marriage, it is well to recall 
the view which is the opposite of his—that marriage is a status entered through 
a legal contract. For Jesus’ conception see Mark 10:2-12 and Matt. 19:3-6. 
It will be noticed that Jesus thus directly teaches that marriage should be 
monogamous. Fora similar position on the part of Paul see Eph. 5:31; I Cor. 7:2. 

Twenty-third day.—§ 87. Yet marriage belongs to a group of temporal rather 
than spiritual relations: Mark 12:18-25; Matt. 22:23-30; Luke 20:27-36; 
I Cor. 7:27-31. Jesus teaches that the marriage relation is one intended only for 
this life, not for the future Kingdom (Mark 12:18-25 and parallel passages 
cited above). The same position is to be seen in the teaching of Paul (I Cor. 
7:27-31). (In reading this passage from Paul we must bear in mind that the 
early Christians looked for the speedy coming of Christ and the end of the 
world.) 

Twenty-fourth day.—§ 88. The family must be controlled by the fundamental 
principles of the Kingdom of God: Eph. 5:24-33; Col. 3:19. Jesus does not give 
specific teaching as to the relation of husband and wife in the family, but it is clear 
that this must be included in his general teaching of the supremacy of love and 
forgiveness. If it is necessary for two brothers to become reconciled to each other, 
it certainly is necessary for a husband and wife. The apostolic writings abound 
in specific directions on this point; for example, Eph. 5:22-33; Col. 3:19. The 
importance of this ethical conception of the marriage relation as over against 
the merely eugenic or legal is characteristically Christian. A knowledge of 
physical laws is desirable, but physiology can never take the place of the Seventh 
Commandment, or of the teaching of Jesus that unity in the family as well as in 
society must ultimately be in the realm of Christian love. The early Christians 
saw this and tried to work out their problems on that basis. 

Twenty-fifth day.—§ 89. With one possible exception, Jesus does not sanction 
divorce for any cause: Mark 10:11, 12; Matt. 3:31, 32; Luke 16:18; Matt. 
19:3-12; cf. also John 4:16-18. Read the references given. This teaching 
becomes all the more striking when one recalls the tendency among the more 
liberal rabbis to make divorce easy. It is noteworthy that the clause recognizing 
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one possible basis for divorce is not found in the saying as given in Mark. It is 
exceedingly important for us to decide whether Jesus is here laying down a law 
on which human legislation should be based or is setting forth the inevitable 
outcome in the family of the spirit of loving fellowship which should exist between 
all members of the Kingdom of God. 


VI. THE APPLICATION OF THESE TEACHINGS OF JESUS 

The question raised in several paragraphs and particularly in § 89 involves 
the natural query as to the relations of the teaching of Jesus and social legislation. 
Do the teachings of Jesus represent the ideals toward which we must educate people 
or should they be directly enforced by laws? It is well to have one’s mind clear 
on this point before undertaking to apply the teaching of Jesus to actual condi- 
tions in the way of general legislation. But in any case the teaching of Jesus must 
be the guide of his professed followers. In other words, even if we were to decide 
that the state should not undertake to make literal application of the teaching of 
Jesus, the obligation for Christians would be unaffected. The Christian who does 
not undertake to order his life by the teaching of Jesus is at the best inconsistent, 
but more probably insincere—a representative of that class of hypocrites which 
Jesus so severely attacked. 

Twenty-sixth day.—N otice the difference between Jesus’ conception of the family as 
constituted by the marriage of man and woman with that established bylaw. The law 
regards marriage as a status established by a contract made under the auspices 
of, and supervised by, the state. Jesus regards marriage as an institution estab- 
lished by God. May it not be that both views must be held, the institution being 
sacred but the union of any particular man and woman in marriage being under 
the control of the state? This is the actual situation as we find it among most 
Christian nations today. A serious danger is that any particular marriage may 
not be loyal to the ideal of the institution itself as Jesus conceives it. 

Twenty-seventh day.—Does not the application of the ideal of Jesus to marriage 
involve the circumstances prior to actual marriage? When one recalls that marriages 
are generally entered upon by young persons as the result of impulse, rather than 
of reflection, is it not of the utmost importance that young persons should be 
trained in the ideals of married life? If a generation comes to regard marriage 
as a mere legal contract, involving no moral obligations beyond itself, and capable 
of dissolution at any time, will not the stability of the home and the moral life 
of the nation be threatened at its very source? What rights would children lose ? 

Twenty-eighth day—The question whether instruction as to sex should be given 
in the school has two sides. Certainly such instruction of the proper sort is owed 
each, generation, but such instruction is not likely to be very influential in main- 
taining the sanctity of marriage and the home, unless it is reinforced by morality 
which in turn rests upon religion. How far the church should give instruction 
as regards moral conduct involved in the Christian ideal of the family should be 


a matter of deep concern to pastors and church members. If, as Jesus taught, 


the physical aspects of marriage are to be regarded as secondary to the great moral 
obligations governing the relations of persons, it certainly ought to be expected 
that his followers would undertake to make marriage in very truth what the church 
has taught that it should be, a symbol of the inner and spiritual fellowship. 
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Twenty-ninth day—The safest approach to a discussion of the divorce problem 
is through Jesus’ conception of the family. It is evident from a study of statistics 
that divorce cannot be cured by restrictive legislation. Its remedy lies back in 
the region of personality rather than in the courtroom. The legislation of America 
has not attempted to reproduce Jesus’ teaching as to the question of divorce 
for other than one possible cause. Has it then been untrue to the general principles 
of Jesus’ teaching? If the ideal family relation involves a Christian attitude on 
the part of husband and wife how far can it depend upon general legislation ? 
If such an attitude is not existent, would Jesus’ teaching, regarding the legislation 
of Moses relating to divorce among the Hebrews, admit the possibility of divorce 
as a legislative means of preventing actual suffering or injury, in ill-established 
families? What need have real Christians for even mentioning divorce in their 
own case? 

Thirtieth day.—The immediate bearing of this discussion should be upon one’s 
individual life. Each one of us should seriously question himself whether his 
co.ceptions as to the relation of the sexes and the inner relations of the home are 
governed by the fundamental conception of brotherliness which Jesus enunciates. 
Whatever concession Christians may be forced to make to the un-Christian con- 
ditions of life, there should be no compromise in their own case. Jesus’ principles 
of love and forgiveness should hold as truly in the home as in other relations of 
life. Unless Christian people can really embody these ideals of Jesus, society 
will certainly not move in the direction of his ideals. If the salt shall lose its 
savor, wherewith shall it be salted? If Christians cannot establish families on the 
basis of the ideals of Jesus Christ, how can we expect that society can do better ? 
Should not every Christian family have its religious life and every parent be a 
help to belief in the Heavenly Father ? 
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